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due  notice  when  the  subscription  expires,  and  fur- 
ther notice  if  the  first  is  not  heeded.  Any  subscrib- 
er whose  subscription  has  expired,  wishing  his 
journal  discontinued,  will  please  drop  us  a  card  at 
OJQce;  otherwise  we  shall  assume  that  lie  wishes  his 
journal  continued,  and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  If  you 
wish  your  journal  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the 
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How  to  Send  Money.  You  can  send  money  at 
our  risk  by  P.  O.  order,  express  money-order,  or 
bank  check  or  draft,  and  where  none  of  these  means 
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any  other  way  is  at  your  risk.  We  pay  no  exchange 
or  express  charges  on  money.  Be  sure  to  sign  your 
express  money-order,  or  indorse  your  check  or 
draft,  if  not  made  payable  to  order  of  A.  I.  Boot. 
If  you  neglect  this  it  will  have  to  be  sent  back  to 
you. 

Rates  of  Advertising.  On  not  less  than  5  lines, 
per  single  insertion,  and  for  a  uniform  space  each 
issue,  our  rates  per  nonpareil  line  are  as  follows : 

RATES. 

1  to  3  insertions,  per  line  20c 

3  to  5         "         "      "   19c 

6  to  11   18c 

12  to  17         "         *'      "   J7c 

18  to  23         "         "      "   16c 

34  insertions  "      "   15c 

On  from  3  to  7  inches  space,  Ic  per  line  less  than 
above  rates. 
On  8  inches  or  more,  2c  per  line  less. 
On  less  than  5  lines  space,  Ic  per  line  more  than 
above  rates. 

By  nonpareil  line  we  mean  ^5  of  an  inch  of  space 
up  and  down  the  column.  Twelve  nonpareil  lines  of 
space,  therefore,  measure  one  inch.  Remember  that 
an  ad.  tliat  is  "  displayed "  may  have  only  two  or 
three  lines  of  big  letters,  yet  may  measure  24  non- 
pareil lines  of  space. 

For  electrotyped  advertisements  we  will  allow  an 
additional  discount  of  6  per  cent. 


We  will  send  Gleanings  with— 
The  American  Bee  Journal,  weekly,      ($1.00)  $1.75 
The  Canadian  Bee  Journal,  weekly,        (  .75)  1.65 


Tlie  Bee-Keepers'  Review, 
The  British  Bee  Journal. 
American  Apiculturist, 
American  Bee-Keeper, 
All  of  the  above  journals, 


American  Agriculturist, 

American  Garden, 

Prairie  Farmer, 

Rural  New-Yorker, 

Farm  Journal, 

Scientific  American, 

Ohio  Farmer, 

Popular  Gardening, 

U.  S.  Oflicial  Postal  Guide, 

Sunday-School  Times,  weekly, 

Drainage  and  Farm  Journal, 

Fanciers'  Monthly, 

Illustrated  Home  Journal, 

Orchard  and  Garden, 

lAhove  Rates  include  all  Postage  in  U. 
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Hebble white  &  Co.,  369  George  St.,  Sidney,  New 
South  Wales,  are  our  authorized  agents  for  Austra- 
lia and  adjacent  islands.  All  remittances  for  sub- 
scriptions should  be  made  to  them.  Subscription 
price,  5  shillings  per  annum  postpaid. 


Names  of  responsible  parties  will  be  inserted  in 
either  of  the  following  departments,  at  a  uniform 
price  of  30  cents  each  insertion,  or  $3.00  per  annum, 
when  given  once  a  month,  or  $4.00  per  year  if  given 
in  eveiy  issue. 

UNTESTED  QUEENS 

For  $1.00  from  July  1st.  till  Nov.  1st. 

Names  inserted  in  this  department  the  first  time  with- 
out charge.   After,  30c  each  insertion,  or  $3.00  per  year. 


Those  whose  names  appear  below  agree  to  furnish 
Italian  queens  for  $1.00  eacli,  under  the  following 
conditions:  No  guarantee  is  to  be  assumed  of  purity, 
or  anything  of  the  kind,  only  that  the  queen  be  rear- 
ed from  a  choice,  pure  mother,  and  had  commenced 
to  lay  when  they  were  shipped.  They  also  agree  to 
return  the  money  at  any  time  when  customers  be- 
come impatient  of  such  delay  as  may  be  unavoidable. 

Bear  in  mind,  that  he  who  sends  the  best  queens, 
put  up  most  neatly  and  most  securely,  will  probably 
receive  the  most  orders.  Special  rates  for  warrant- 
ed and  tested  queens,  furnished  on  application  to 
any  of  the  parties.  Names  with  *,  use  an  imported 
queen-mother.  If  the  queen  arrives  dead,  notify  us 
and  we  will  send  you  another.  Probably  none  will 
be  sent  for  $1.00  before  July  1st,  or  after  Nov.  If 
wanted  sooner  or  later,  see  rates  in  price  list. 

*A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 

*H.  H.  Brown,  Light  Street,  Col.  Co.,  Pa.  7tfd90 
*Paul  L.  Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  La.  7tfd90 
*S.  F.  Newman,  Norwalk,  Huron  Co.,  O,  7tfd90 

C.  C.  Vaughn,  Columbia,  Tenn.  9tfd90 
Jenkins  &  Parker,  Wetumpka,  Ala.  9tfd90 
E.  L.  Goold  &  Co.,  Brantford,  Ont.,  Can.  9tfd 
*W.  A.  Compton,  Lynnville,  Giles  Co.,  Tenn.  9tfd 
*01iver  Hoover  &  Co.,  Snydertown,  Northum- 

19tf90  berland  Co.,  Pa. 

John  Shearer,  Osceola,  Wash  Co.,  Va.  lid 

D.  A.  McCord,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  O.  ll-28d 
*F.  H.  &  E.  H.  Dewey,  Westfleld,  Hamp.  Co., 

11-9  Mass. 
A.  J.  Higgins,  Washington  Mills,  Dub.  Co.,  la.  14-13 
*S.  P.  Roddy  &  Bro.,  Mt.  St.  Marys,  Md.  15-17-19d 
*E.  S.  Eaglesfield,  Berlin,  Green  Lake  Co.,  Wis. 


HIVE  MANUFACTURERS. 


Who  agree  to  make  such  hives,  and  at  the  prices 
named,  as  those  described  on  our  circular. 
A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 

P.  L.  Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  Iberville  Par.,  La7lfd90 
C.  W.  Costellow,  Waterboro,  York  Co.,  Me.  i.tfd90 
Lealiy  Mfg.  Co.,  Higginsville,  Laf.  Co.,  Mo.  9tfd90 
Jenkins  &  Parker,  Wetumpka,  Ala.  9tfd90 
W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg.  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  7tfd 
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1^  mj  /7\^\1  JWV^  Saved  fvomn    D3ath  the  Coining 

\£/V^1^V^/  1  T  tUintett  tUould  I^epay  the  cost  oi 
a  copy  of  '«  flDVflJ^CED  BEH  CUliTUt^E  "  ten  Times  Ovei*.  In  5  of  its  32 
Chaptefs  may  be  Found  the  Best  That  is  Ki^o«ii^  upon  Wintering  Bees. 
It  costs  50  cents  but  its  Pefusal  may  make  you  $SO  ^i<i1a^tt  neiit  Spring. 
The  "  l^EVIEW  "  and  this  Book  foP  $1.25.  If  not  Acquainted  uuith  the 
"I^EVIEW,"    send   fot»    Samples.      W.  Z.  HUTCHIJ^SOI^,  piint,  ^Vlichigan. 

PATENT  WIRED  FOUNDATION. 

The  Greatest  FOLLY  of  MODE3RN  BEE-K13EPING  is  WIRING  BROOD-FRAMES. 

—Dr.  G.  L.  Tinker. 

OUR  WIRED  BROOD  FOUNDATION  is  BETTER,  CHEAPER,  and  not  HALF  the  trouble 
to  use  that  it  is  to  WIRE  FRAMES  Many  may  confound  the  two,  but  they  are  ENTIRELY 
different.  J.  VAN  WEUsKiv     SONS,  Sole  Manufacturers,  Sprout  Brook,  Moat.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

tS^lii  re.->poiidine:  to  this  advertisement  mention  ftT,KAVTM«a.  (;-4cl 


THE  NEW  FAMILY 

SINGER  SEWING-MACHINE. 

Made  from  latest  models;  first  class  in  every  respect,  and 
warranted  tor  5  years.  A  boon  to  many  an  overworked 
housewife  who  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  price  usually 
asked  by  agents.  Cut  shows  No.4  .  No.  1  Is  the  same  with- 
out the  cover,  leaf,  and  two  drawers.  Price  Sll.OO.  No.  3 
has  a  cover,  but  no  leaf  or  side  drawers.  Price  $12.50.  No. 
3,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  without  the  2  side  drawers  at  the 
right.  Price  $14.00.  No.  4,  shown  in  the  cut,  price  S15.00. 
No.  5  has  3  drawers  on  each  side.  Price  $16,00.  We  can 
furnish  a  high-arm  Singer,  in  any  of  these  Nos.,  if  pre- 
ferred, at  $2.50  extra.  Wood  parts  are  oil  polished,  walnut; 
balance-wheel  is  nickel  plated,  and  each  machine  includes  a 
full  set  of  attachments,  with  instructions  for  use.  We  ship 
them  direct  to  customers  from  factory  in  Chicago.  We 
have  a  catalogue  giving  cut  of  each  machine  and  full  de- 
scription which  we  shall  be  pleased  to  mail  on  application. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Honey  -  E^ttractop. 

BEE -HIVES!  SECTIONS! 

And  All  Apiarian  Appliances. 

Squaite  Glass  Jloney-Jafs,  ! 

Tin  Buckets,  Bee-Hi'^es 
Honey-Seetions,  &e.,  &e. 

PepSeetion  Cold-Blast  Stnokefs. 

APPLY  TO 

CH^iS.  F-  IVIUTH  &  SO^Sl,  Cineinnati,  O. 

p.  S.— Send  10-ct.  stamp  for  "Practical  Hints  to  Bee-keepers." 
Please  mention  this  paper. 

Our  Motto  :  Good  Goods  and  Low  Prices. 

,  Catalogue  free  for  your  name  on  a  postal  card. 

LEAHY   M'F'G  CO., 

14tfdb                                          HiGGINSVILLE,  Mo. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

Fees.  Ajls  l\m.  Piles. 

IVI^lNSTRUMENTCi 
|"lURRAY  St  HEIsOi 

CLEVELAND  OHIO,  "^rfl 

Send  for  catalogue^ 

Please  mention  this  paper 

The  most  wonderful  race  of  bees  on  earth.  Full 
description  of  these  bees  with  prices  of  queens,  full 
colonies  and  nuclei,  in  the  August  (1891)  American 
APICULTUKIST.   Sample  copies  free.  Address 
15tfdb        HENRY  AL.L.E\r,  Weuliam,  Mass. 
Please  mention  this  paper. 

Syracuse,  New  York, 

FOR  ALL  or  A.  1.  ROOT'S  APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 

FOUNDATION  is  Our  Own  Make. 

F.  A.  SALISBURY. 

In  writing:  to  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper.  4tfdb 

T70R  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE.  —  Michaels  Early 
r  Strawbeiry  Plants,  $4.00  per  1000.   Will  take 
fruit-trees  in  exchange. 

J.  S.  Warner,  Medina,  Ohio. 

TAKE  NOTICE! 

BEFORE  placing  your  orders  for  SUPPLIES,  write 
^  for  prices  on  One-Piece  Basswood  Sections,  Bee- 
Hives,  Shipping-Crates,  Frames,  Foundation,  Smo- 
kers, etc.                        PAGE  &  KEITH, 
14ttdb                                      New  London,  Wis. 

In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper. 

SECTIONS. 

$3.50  to  $3.50  per  M.   Bee-Hives  and  Fix- 
tures clieap.           NOVELTY  CO., 
6tfdb                       Rock  Falls,  Illinois. 

^"In  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gleanings. 
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CONVENTION  NOTICES. 


The  Executive  Committee  have  fixed  the  date  of  the  next 
session  of  the  North  American  Bee-keepers'  Association.  Dec. 
8  to  11,  at  Albany.  There  will  be  an  informal  meeting  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  Dec.  8th,  for  getting  acquainted,  etc.  The 
real  work  of  the  convention  will  commence  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, and  extend  through  two  full  days  ending  Friday  morn- 
ing, giving  distant  delegates  time  to  get  home  befoie  Sunday 
We  want  all  to  get  there  if  possible  on  Tuesday,  if  they  have 
a  few  hours  of  daylight  it  will  give  an  opportunity  to  look 
around  the  city,  view  the  capitol  building,  etc.  Reduced  rates 
have  already  been  secured  in  all  trunk-line  territoi-y,  and  the 
same  is  expected  over  other  railroads.  The  program  is  now 
under  way.  and  other  arrangements  are  neaj-ly  completed.  If 
you  have  decided  to  take  a  vacation  that  will,  we  trust,  be 
profitable,  don't  fail  to  attend  this  convention. 

P.  H.  Elwood,  Pres.,  Starkville,  N.  Y. 

CP  Dadant,  Sec,  Hamilton,  111. 


EVERY    FAMILY  NEEDS  ONE. 

Here  is  your  cliance  for  a  winter's  n'ob.  Buy 
them  111  tlie  tiat.  Learn  to  set  tliem  up,  and  con- 
trol the  sale  of  them  in  your  locality.  For  particu 
lars  address  D.  S.  Haul,  S.  Cabot.  Vt. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

M  0^  0^  I  can  fiirnlsli  al)out  100  young- laying- 
•I  I  ll  I    Italian  (lueens  by  i-eturn  mail  at  11.00 

I  ^J^^  each;  six  for  $5.6j.  My  (lueens,  many 
of  them,  ai-e  yellow  to  the  tip.  Over 
1000  (]ueens  .sold  in  i)ast  two  seasons,  and  not  a  dis- 
pleased customer,  and  but  two  queens  reported  im- 
purely mated.  20tfdl) 

W.  H.  LAWS,  Lavaca,  Seb.  Co..  Ark. 

MUST  BE  SOL.D.-I  li:i\v  a  lot  of  new  and 
second-lia  lid  bee-supplies  foi-  sale  at  T^O  pei- 
cent  below  c(ist.  V\\\\  list  and  piices  on  application. 
Tliey  consist  of  Sinip.  l)odies,  covers,  Sim]),  section 
cases.  Sections  made  u\i  and  Hat,  Honey-Exli-actor, 
No.  5,  Divi.sioii-Boards,  Drone-Traps,  Parker's  Fas- 
teners, and  numerous  otiier  things,  about  $45.00 
worth  in  all ;  $;iri.(IU  cash  buys  them.  Honey  taken 
in  exchange. 

19-24db        G.  WIEDERHOLD.  Yonkers.  N.  Y. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 


Tliat  cover  (Gleanings,  Aug-.  1)  takes  the  cream. 
Hunting-ton.  Fia..  Aug-.  9.  A.  F.  Brown. 


Your  columns  are  a  good  medium  to  reacii  the 
public  with  salable  goods  in  tiieii-  season. 
Dennison,  O.,  Sept.  11.  ti^,.  ^ 


Hill  Mfg.  Co. 


The  g-oods  ordered  of  you  by  express  a  few  days 
ag-o  came  to  hand  yesteiclay  in  nice  shape.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  deal  with  a  imiu  who  i>  so  prompt  and 
careful  about  his  shipments.  1  will  send  you  an 
order  soon  for  my  next  yeai-  s  supplies,  in  oi-der  to 
have  them  ready  when  needed.  Z.  Wells. 

Foit  Smith,  Ark.,  Sept.  16. 


The  goods  came  all  right,  and  we  join  witli  the 
many  wiioai-e  praising  the  (jualities  of  tlie  improv- 
ed smokers.  We  could  not  sleep  until  we  had  i)e- 
rused  the  A  B  (',  and  read  most  of  the  pici  ii  re-,  at 
least.  Now  when  we  read  G lf,amn(;s  we  cun  turn 
to  the  f)-iendl.\-  f;ices  of  the  wi-iters,  and  .soon  feel 
we  are  acquainted  with  them.  S.  Coknish. 

Springfield.  Mo.,  July  3 j. 


THE  NEW  IMPKOVED  CLARK  SMOKEK. 

I  have  tried  one  of  tlu^  new  impi-ovefl  Clark  smo- 
kers, and  it  is  O.  K.  now.  The  grate  i.>  a  big  im- 
provement. If  there  were  the  same  numbei-  of 
iioles  in  tlie  slide-door  it  would  burn  more  eveidy.. 
My  preference  has  been  decidedly  in  favoi- of  the 
Bingham;  but  the  imi)i-ovement  on  tlie  Clai-k 
makes  it  ever>- way  as  good,  and  just  look  at  the 
diHei-eneein  price!  F.  A.  Salisbury. 

Syracuse,  IS.  Y..  Jul\-  13. 


THE  A  B  C  AND  COOK'S  MANUAL. 

Tile  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  has  been  on  hand  foi-  a 
few  days,  and  1  like  the  newly  written  and  revised 
articles  very  much.  1  find  it  my  most  convenient 
])ook  for  quick  refei'ence.  I'h'is  book  and  Prof. 
Cook's  is  all  a  heg-inner  needs  in  the  way  of  liooks; 
then  a  good  journal,  and  he  is  eijuipped  as  far  as. 
theory  g'oes.  C.  L.  Buckmaster. 

Columbia,  Mo.,  Aug-.  1. 


the  way  -we  put  up  nuclei. 

We  received  the  bees  in  tirst-rate  order,  and  were 
well  pleased  wiih  the  ciiaiige  you  made  for  us.  We 
saw  tile  queen  the  evening- we  hi\-e(l  tliem.  1  have 
recei^'ed  nuclei  of  thi-ee  frames  from  othei-s,  but 
we  wei-e  l)etter  pleased  with  the  one  you  sent  us 
than  an>'  other  so  far;  and  as  for  packing,  it  was 
justg-rand.  Thanks  for  your  promptness  in  tilling- 
my  order.  •  K.  Swift. 

Blasdell,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  18. 


Kindly  send  me  ten  water-cure  pamphlets.  This 
simple  cure  has  done  more  for  my  wile  than  all  of 
the  doctoiing-  for  the  past  eight  >ears.  A  slioi't 
time  ago  we  became  feai-ful  lest  the' constant  wasli- 
ing- would  injure  oi- remo^-e  the  lining  oi-  coating-, 
and  tiie  use  was  i)artly  abandoned  for  the  time. 
Then  my  wife  said  she  did  not  feel  as  well,  and 
would  haA'e  to  start  the  use  of  it  ag-.iin,  when  she 
experienced  the  same  relief  as  before.  AVe  have 
told  a  g-reat  m;my,  but  I  should  like  the  pami)idets 
to  send  away  wliei-e  it  is  more  difiieult  to  s(Mid  par- 
ticulars oi-  have  my  journal  retui-ned.  This  to  me 
has  been  wortli  many  times  the  i)i  iee  of  G  leanings. 

London,  Ont.,  July  oil.  F.  J.  Millek. 


From  two  nuclei  bought  of  you  in  xkugust,  1890,  I 
now  have  elev^en  g-ood  eight-frame  colonies,  and 
expect  to  have  three  or  four  more  swarms  in  the 
next  few  days.  I  am  also  g-ettiug  a  g-ood  crop  of 
lumey.  My  crop  of  Ja])anese  buckwheat  is  in  full 
bh)om,  and  bids  fair  to  give  a  hand.scmie  yield  of 
both  honey  and  g-i-ain. 

By  the  way.  friend  Root,  my  .select  tested  Italian 
(]ueen  tha t  1  purchased  of  you  last  August  led  out 
a  swarm  yesterday,  and  settled  in  the  top  of  a  mul- 
berry-tree. I  was  at  work  at  the  Call  ofllice,  over  ;i 
mile  away,  and  my  wife  could  not  g-et  tliem  down. 
She  sent  after  me,  and  I  reached  liome  just  in  time 
to  see  my  l)eautiful  queen  and  her  babies  leave  for 
the  woods;  $2r).00  would  not  have  tempted  me  to 
pai  t  with  her.  Z.  Wells. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  Aug-.  20. 
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Honey  Column. 


CITY  MAltKtbTS. 

New  Y()hk.-  Ho)(C}/.— Owing  tt)  the  sllll-eoiitiimed 
wsiim  weather,  tlie  hciiiey  maiket  is  almost  on  a 
standstill.  Those  liaviiifr  bouylit  still  hold  it,  very 
little  selling-.  If  we  do  not  have  colder  weather 
soon,  honey  will  drop  in  pi  ice.  There  is  no  chang-e 
in  honev  and  beeswax  since  last  i.ssue. 

Ch.\s.  Israel  &  Bros., 

Oct.  9.    New  York. 

Chicaoo.— f7oHe?y.— The  honey  market  is  more 
active,  and  sales  are  more  readily  made.  We  now 
obtain  Itic  for  best  orades  of  wliite  (xmib  in  pound 
frames.  The  supply  is  llojit.  Thi>  is  also  one  of  the 
best  months  to  sell  iioney  in  our  market.  Very  lit- 
tle demand  for  dark  grades.  Extracted  sells  at  6c 
for  dark,  and  7@Sc  for  white.  The  iiuiuiiy  is  also 
active.  R-  A.  Burnett, 

Oct.  8.    Chicago,  III. 

CiNCiNXATi.—Hf»(ifi/.— There  is  a  fair  demand  only 
for  honev  for  table  use.  Wai-m  weather  and  an 
abundance  of  fi-uit  may  be  the  cause  of  it.  There 
is  a  fair  demand  only  from  manufacturers.  Supply 
is  plentiful  of  all  but  choice  comb  honey,  which 
brings  14@16c  in  a  .iobbing  way.  Extracted  brings 
5@Sc  on  arrival.  Demand  for  beeswax  is  fair,  ai-- 
rivals  are  good,  and  it  brings  23  to  25  cts.  for  good 
to  choice  veilow  on  arrival.     C.  F.  Muth  &  Son, 

Oct.  8.  Cincinnati,  O. 

Milwaukee.— Hofiey.— This  market  presents  no 
new  features  to  note,  although  the  supply  of  comb 
lionev  has  increased,  and  the  supply  now  is  good, 
and  better  quality  than  usual.  The  demand  is  not 
verv  brisk,  but  values  continue,  for  choice  1-lb.  sec- 
tions in  good  cases,  15@16;  good,  14@1.5;  fair,  13@14; 
dark,  10@12.  Extracted,  in  barrels  and  kegs,  TOT^-^ 
for  white;  6@6H  for  dark.    Bee»war.  25(^28. 

A.  V.  Bishop, 

Oct.  9.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

New  York.— ffonei/.— The  demand  for  honey  has 
been  rather  limited,  owing  to  the  unusually  warm 
weather  and  the  abundance  of  fruit.  Supplies  are 
sufficient  for  tlie  demand.   We  quote:  Fancy  white, 

1-  lbs  ,  14@15;  2-lbs..  12@13.    Off  grades.  1-lbs.,  12@13; 

2-  1  bs.,  11(^12.  Buckwheat,  1-lbs.,  10@11;  2-lbs..  9. 
Extracted,  basswood,  white  clover,  and  California, 
63^@7:  orange  bloom,  7@7H;  Southern,  60@7nc  per 
gallon,  according  to  quality.  Beeswax  steady  at  25 
@37,  HiLDRETH  Bros.  &  Segelken, 

Oct.  9.    New  York. 

St.  Louis.— W<.r>e?y.— Southern  strained,  in  bbls.. 
,5c  for  dark  to  5V^c  for  choice;  in  cans,  7@8c.  Comb, 
white  clover,  13@Mc:  dark,  li"i@11c:  broken,  .o@7(\ 
Beeswax,  dull  at  24c  for  prime.  Comb  honey,  choice 
stock,  in  good  demand  and  scarce. 

W.  B.  Westcott  &  Co., 

Oct.  5.    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Albany.— Hoxej/.— Honey  demand  improved  since 
weather  cooled,  and  is  selling  as  follows:  White 
comb,  14f??'.17:  mixed.  13@15;  buckwheat.  10(rt),12. 
White  exti-acted,  7@T)^  ;  dark,  6@fi>^.  Bppsioax.2%@, 
30  H.  R.  Wright, 

Oct.  11.    Albany,  N.  Y. 

Kansas  City.— Ho/tej/.— Honey  demand  fair,  sup- 
plv  light.  With  coolei'  weather  demand  will  be  bet- 
ter. We  quote  1-lb.  white  coml),  l."i@16;  dai  k.  l(m\2. 
Exti-acted  white,  7@7><;  dark,  n@6.  Beemvar,  23@26; 
none  in  market.  Clemons.  Mason  Co., 

Oct.  9.   Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Detroit.— Wojif'M— Best  comb  honey  is  selling  at 
12@]3;  supply  light.  Extracted,  7@8.  Beeswax,  25 
@26.  dull.  M.  H.  Hunt. 

Oct.  8.   Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

Cleveland.— J7oney.—^Miite  comb  honey  in  fair 
demand  at  16@17c  in  1-lb.  sections.  Beeswax  scarce, 
and  wanted  at  25@28c.  A.  C.  Kendel, 

Oct.  8.    Cleveland,  O. 

St.  Louis.— Honejy.— No  change  since  our  last. 
Demand  remains  quiet.   Beeswax,  24c  for  pi'ime. 

D.  G.  Tutt  Gro.  Co., 
Oct.  9.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Boston.- Hnnei/.— We  (luote  you  our  market  on 
fancv  Mb.  c(mib  honev,  15@:6.  Extracted,  7@8.  No 
beeswax  on  liand.  Blake  &  Ripley, 

Oct.  9.    Bo.ston,  Mass. 

For  S  ale  — liO  lbs.  of  bu'ckwlieat  comb  honey. 
2od     D.  F.  Lashiek.  Hoopei-.  Broome  Co..  N.  Y. 


Wanted.— 5.10  lbs.  extracted  white-clover  honey. 

Edgar  Bkiggs,  care  of  W.  Irish, 
20d  Pouglikeepsie,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— 80O  lbs.  honey  in  1-lb.  boxes,  packed 
in  24-lb.  single-tier  cases;  about  80  lbs.  mixed,  the 
rest  No.  1  white  clover.  Would  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  anv  one  wanting  honey,  stating  price  they 
will  pay  delivered  at  R.  R.  Must  be  sold.  References 
given.  Wm.  Van  Auken, 

2.d  Woodville,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  am  prepared  to  furnish  pure  extracted  honey  in 
60-lb.  tin  cans.   New  cases  and  cans;  graded  goods. 
Carloads  a  specialty.  Address 
lltfdb  E.  Lovett,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


For  Sale.— 6000  lbs.  extracted  honey,  in  60-lb.  cans. 
C.  H.  Stordock,  Durand,  Winnebago  Co.,  111. 

For  Sale.— 6  tons  alfalfa  and  sweet-clover  honey 
in  60-lb.  cans,  5c  by  the  ton.   Must  sell.  19tf  db 

A.  B.  Thomas,  Payson,  Utah  Co.,  Utah. 


Wants  or  Exchange  Department. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  one  half  our  usu- 
al rates.  All  advei-tisements  intended  for  this  department 
must  not  exceed  live  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your 
adv't  in  this  department,  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  er- 
rors. You  can  have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  please; 
but  all  over  five  lines  ^vill  cost  you  according  to  our  regrular 
rates.  This  department  is  intended  only  for  bona-flde  ex- 
changes. Exchanges  for  cash  or  for  price-lists,  or  notices  of- 
fering articles  for  sale,  can  not  be  inserted  tinder  this  head. 
For  such  our  regular  rates  of  20  cts.  a  line  vrill  be  charged,  and 
they  win  be  put  with  the  regular  adveilisements.  We  can  not 
be  responsible  for  dissatisfaction  a)-ising  from  these  "swaps." 


WANTED— To  exchange  wall  paper,  from  5c  a  roll 
and  up,  for  honey.       J .  S.  Scoven, 
12tfdb  Kokomo,  Tnd. 

\17 ANTED.— To  exchange  a  5x8  photograph  cam- 
Vf   era  with  tripod  and  six  plate  holders— first-class 


m  everv  particular,  for  apiaiian  supplies. 
C.  F  "  —    "  - 


F.  HopwooD,  Caldwell,  Essex  Co.,  N.  J. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  a  Franz  &  Pope  knitting- 
machine  in  first-class  order,  nearly  new,  for 
honev,  or  dovetailed  hives  in  the  flat. 
Mrs.  C.  a.  Stebbins,  Churchland,  Norfolk  Co.,Va. 


IF  YOU  WANT  BEES 

That  will  just  "roll"  in  the  honey,  try  ITIoore-s 
Strain  of  It-iliaii»i«  the  result  of  twelve  years' 
careful  breeding.  Reduced  prices:  Warranted 
queens,  80  cents  each;  3  for  $2. On.  Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Those  who  have  never 
dealt  with  me  I  refer  to  A.  I.  Root,  who  has  purchas- 
ed of  me,  during  past  11  vears,  .505  queens.  Circulars 
free.  13-14d 
J.  P.  MOOKE,  Morjian,  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 
Money-order  office,  Falmouth,  Kj-. 

Please  mention  this  paper.  7d 

A  Four-Color  Label  for  Only  75 
Cts.  Per  Thousand. 

Just  think  of  it  1  we  can  furnish  you  a  very  neat 
four-color  label,  with  your  name  and  address,  with 
the  choice  of  having  either  "  comb  "  or  "  extracted  " 
before  the  word  "honey,"  for  only  75  cts.  per  thou- 
sand; 50  cts.  per  500,  or  30  cts.  for  250,  postpaid.  The 
size  of  the  label  is  2^x1  inch— just  right  to  go  round 
the  neck  of  a  bottle,  to  put  on  a  section,  or  to  adorn 
the  front  of  a  honey-tumbler.  Send  for  our  special 
label  catalogue  for  samples  of  this  and  many  other 
pretty  designs  in  label  work. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 
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LADIES'  FIITE  SHOES. 

PRICE   ONLY  $2. 

Genuine  Kid,  Soft  Soles,  Elefiant  Style;  Broad  or 
Narrow  Toe.    Sizes,  2  to  H.    C,  D,  E,  and  E  E  Avidths. 
Tills  Slioe  is  sold  at  $;J  in  all  i-etail  stores. 
Our  Price  $2,  Postpaid. 

Fit,  Stvlb,  and  Wear  Guaranteed. 
NO  SHODDY,  BUT  GOOD  SHOES. 
Send  P.  O.  order,  Kegistered  Letter  or  Postal  Note. 

C.  L.  Griesinger,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Reference,  Gleanings.  18-19-2ii-21d 

In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper 

Golden  •  Italian  •  Queens 

«<BY   RETURN  WIAIL.>« 

The  Golden  Italians  ai'e  considei'ed  to  be  tlie 
handsomest  and  ji-entlest  bees  in  the  country. 
As  workers,  they  ;ire  second  to  none.  Mv  breedinji' 
queen  and  l)ees  took  FIRST  PREMlUxM  last  fall  at 
the  Detroit  Exposition.  1  can  now  furnisli  untest- 
ed queens  proinpth',  for  7;ic  eacli.  or  3  for  •■f2.(ii». 
Tested  queens  ^iJ.Oi)  each.  Select  tested.  $3  UU  each. 
Make  mone>  orde'  s  pay  able  at  Flint,  Mich. 

N.  B.— One  of  niv  queens,  tog-ether  witli  her  bees, 
has  a^-ain  taken  L-  IRST  PREMIUM  at  the  Detroit 
Expositi(ni.  19tfdb 

ELMER  HUTCH/IS/SON, 

ROGERSVILLE,  GENESEE  CO.,  MICH. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

EARLY  QUEENS. 

In  March  and  April,  fi-om  apiai-y  in  Texas,  the 
choicest  5-banded  stock,  warianted  purelv  mated. 
One,  *1.25;  6  for  J6.UU. 

BREEDING  QUEENS. 
Fvom  home  api.ny  in  April  or  May,  $3.00  to  15.00 
each.    All  orders  tilled  promptly.    SeiKl  your  name 
NOW  for  full  particulars,  ready  in  Februarj-  or  fore 
part  of  March.   Safe-  airival  and  entire  satisfaction 
<jiiara}iteed  or  money  refunded.  Orders  booked  now, 
pay  wlien  you  want  the  qiJeens.  1-2-1-db 
S.  F.  &  I.  TREGO,  SwEDONA,  III. 
Hlt-ase  mention  this  paper.  Itfdb 

YOUNC  TESTED  ITALIAN 
QU££IS1S   FOR   $!  25  EACH. 

Do  Not  Let  a  Colony  go  through  the  Winter 
Queenless.   Get  a  Queen. 
I9  20d  JOS.  NEBEL  &  SON,  High  Hill,  Mo. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

$5    •    FIVE  DOLLARS    •  $5 

or  less,  invented  in  BULBS  this  fall,  will  g-ive  you 
weeks  of  pleasui-e  next  s])ring-.  Ti-y  it.  Roses,  and 
Carnations  foi'  winter  bloomin.u'.  '  A  specialty  of 
H^'acinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Lilies. 'etc. 
Price  List  Fkee.  THEODOKE  JENNINGS, 
19-2ud  Port  CliesTer.  N.  Y. 

Please  menti  )ii  this  paper. 


PRINT  YOUR 


SAVE    MONEY  I  Make 
inont-y  printing-  foi-  others  I 
Type  setting  easy:  printed 
ATirW  r  A  "DT\0  i"^tiu-  tions.   Send  •-' stamps 

UWil  liAliUO  f^'  catuuer  of  Presses, 
Type,  Cards,  Paper, 

&c.,  tu  tiif  I'  sctorN . 


PRESS  $3.00 
Circular  Size  $8.00 
Press  Tor  a  small 
nenspaper  $H,  I 

Please  mentii  n  Gleanings. 


KELSEY  &  CO., 

Meriden,  Connecticut 

19-:i()-21 


(irnpe  Viiic«, 

  >  Fruit  TreeH, 

Small  fruit  plants.  Large  stock. 
Low  prices.    Oatalogae  free.    WM.  STAHL,  Quincy.  III. 


For  Sale,  Portable  Engine  on  Wheels 

8  H.  p.,  in  good  repair.  Will  sell  AT  A  BARGAIN 
If  taken  at  once.  Address 

 LowRY  JOHNSON,  Masontown,  Pa. 

N.  A.  KNAPP,  RoclwstJi^LomirrC^^, 

HAS     FOR  SALE 

50  Strong  Colonies  of  Pure  Italian  Bees, 
500  White  and  Black  Ferrets. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  Scotcii  collie  and  coon-dog'  pups. 
Prices  sent  on  api  lication.  ITtfdb 
Please  mention  this  paper. 


EVERY  THING 

USED  BY 

BEE-KEEPERS. 

EDWAED  R.  HEWCOMB. 
Pleasant  Valley.  N.  7. 

W  C 

A 
T 
A 


P.t-ase  mention  this  paper. 


Bee  -  Keepers'  ^  Supplies. 

We  are  prepaied  to  furnish  bee-keepers  with  sup- 
plies promptly  ;;nd  at  lowest  rates.  Estimates  gladly 
furnished,  and  eoi  respoadeuce  soli^-ited.  Our  goods 
are  ail  first  class  in  quality  and  workmanship.  Cat- 
(iliHjne  xenf  free.  Keference,  First  National  Bank. 
Sterling,  111.  Address 

W.tl.  .TIcCI  NE  d;  CO., 
2l-20db  ^ilerlilla:.  Illiuoii». 

JS"ln  responding' to  this  ad  veitisenient  mention  Oleaxinks. 


Porter's  Spring  Bee-Escape. 

We  g-uarantee  it  to  be  the  best  escape  known,  and  far 
superior  to  all  others.  If,  on  trial  of  from  one  to  a  doz- 
en, j'<)u  do  not  find  tliem  so,  or  if  they  do  not  prove  sat- 
isfactory in  every  way,  return  them  hy  mail  within  90 
days  aftei-  receipt,  and  we  \N  ill  I'efund  your  monev. 

PRICES:— Eacli,  by  mail,  postpaid.  Villi  full  direc- 
tions, 20c;  pel-  ddzen,  Send  for  ciivular  and  testi- 
monials.   Supply  dealei's,  send  for  M  holesale  prices. 
lOtfdb  R.  <g  E.  C.  PORTER 


LEWISTOWN,  ILL. 

n-i... rifling- to  this  adverti.sement  nienrion  Gi,KAMN<i 


A  glimpse  of  our  Factory,  now  making  carloads  of  Dovetailed 
Hives,  Lang.  Simp,  hives,  plain  Lang,  hives.  Alternating  hives, 
Chaff  hives,  sections,  etc.    Many  articles  not  made  by  others. 

We  can  furnish,  at  wholesaU^  "or  retail.  Every  thing-  of  {jractical 
construction  needed  in  the  apiary,  and  at  Lowest  Prices.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Send  foroiir  New  Catalogue.  51  illustrated  pages, 
free  to  all.  4tfdb 

E.  KRETCHMER,  Red  Oak,  Iowa. 

t JTIii  re.sponding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Glkanings. 


JourHaiJ 

^    •  DELVOTE.D] 

•ANbHoNEY. 
'JUiD  HOME,-  <n 
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Stray  Straws 

FROM    DR.    C.    C.  MILLER. 

Shake  hands  with  me  at  Albany. 

J.  F.  McIntyre  can  go  to  the  head  with  that 
nucleus  record  on  page  761. 

Sunday  seems  to  be  the  favorite  da}"  for  bee- 
conventions  among  the  Germans. 

Good  honey  should  be  a  little  more  than  a 
third  heavier  than  water. 

Apples  are  very  plentiful  in  my  neighbor- 
hood this  year.    Bad  for  bees.  Cider-raills. 

Cover  a  burn  with  what  the  grocerymen 
call  waxed  paper,  such  as  they  cover  over  btitter. 

For  scraping  sections  I  formerly  believed 
a  dull  knife  was  best.  I  have  come  to  believe 
a  sharp  one  is  better. 

Sixteen  Thousand,  or  at  the  most  twenty 
thousand,  is  the  limit  of  the  number  of  bees  iii 
a  swarm,  according  to  Cheshire. 

Winter  cases,  costing  2  cents  per  hive,  are 
made  by  A.  X.  Draper  (A.  B.  K.).  of  lath,  tar- 
red twine,  and  forest-leaves. 

A  REMEDY  FOR  STINGS,  giveu  in  Lcipzujcr 
Bienenzeitung.  is  to  cut  an  onion  in  two  and 
apply  the  cat  surface  to  the  part  stung. 

Charles  Dadant.  in  Revue  Internationale. 
says  that  the  Cnited  States  stand  at  the  head 
in  apicultui-e  among  all  nations,  because  of  the 
study  of  bee- books. 

This  country  stands  at  the  foot  in  the  mat- 
ter of  bee-keepers"  societies.  We  might  learn 
something  from  other  nations  which  leave  us 
clear  out  of  sight  in  numbers. 

My  Punic  queens  were  taken  to  the  Wilson 
apiary.  When  I  told  Mary  Wilson  I  had 
brought  two  Punic  queens,  she  very  innocentlv 
asked.  "Why  do  you  bring  puny  queens  here?'" 

••Piping.*"  Cheshire  says.  ••  is  certainly  not 
produced  by  the  wings,  since  queens  clipped 
so  vigorously  that  not  a  vestige  of  wing  remains 
can  be  as  noisy  as  others."" 

Bees  fly  60  to  100  miles  an  hour  under  fa- 
vorable circumstances.  D.  A.  Jones  thinks.  M. 
Teynac.  when  using  bees  as  carriers,  found  a 
loaded  bee  to  make  3  miles  in  1.5  or  20  minutes. 

A  melilot  stalk,  that  I  found  growing  in  a 
clay  bank  on  the  roadside,  measured  10  feet  4 
inches  in  height.  l  ean  easily  believe  that  a 
few  years"  growth  of  such  plants  in  clav  land 
would  make  it  quite  fertile. 

Record-books  have  one  advantage  that  is 
not  to  be  despised.  They  are  safe  against  the 
meddling  of  other  people,  animals,  or  winds. 
One  year  1  had  manilla  tags  on  all  my  hives. 
Some  person  or  thing.  I  never  knew  what,  tore 


off  nearly  every  one.  If  my  only  records  had 
been  on  them  it  would  have  left  me  in  bad 
shape. 

To  FASTEN  COMBS  in  frames  when  trans- 
ferring. Doolittle  says  in  A.  B.  J.,  punch  holes 
with  an  aw]  through  top.  bottom,  and  end  bars, 
and  then  push  wire  nails  through  the  holes  into 
the  comb.  Leave  the  nails  permanentlv  if  voii 
like. 

Honey  candy.  Take  one  pint  of  sugar,  with 
water  enough  to  dissolve  it.  and  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  honey.  Boil  until  it  becomes  brit- 
tle on  being  dropped  into  cold  water.  Pour  otf 
into  buttered  pans  to  coo\.  —  Ladies'  Home 
Jo}irnaI. 

Th-e  British  Bee  Journal  still  insists  vehe- 
mently against  using  granulated  sugar  made 
from  beets,  in  feeding.  I  suppose  mirch  of  it  is 
used  on  this  side.  Can't  Prof.  Cook  demon- 
strate beyond  a  doubt  either  that  it  is  or  is  not 
poisonous  to  the  bees? 

A  pathetic  letter  comes  to  me  from  a  man 
whose  12S  colonies  have  been  nearly  ruined  bv 
the  bees  getting  into  the  furnace  of  a  neighbor- 
ing evaporator.  The  result  is  much  the  same 
as  if  poison  had  been  set  out  for  them:  but 
there  is  redress  against  the  poison  and  none 
against  the  furnace.    Ought  there  not  to  be  ? 

Weighing  colonies  is  more  satisfactorv 
than  hefting  them,  or  guessing  at  the  weia:ht 
by  looking  into  the  hives.  With  the  proper  ap- 
paratus two  of  us  took  Jess  than  a  minute  to  a 
hive  in  weighing.  Even  when  weighing,  allow- 
ance must  be  made:  for  in  some  hives  as  much 
as  ten  pounds  must  be  taken  off  for  extra 
weight  of  old  combs  and  bee-bread. 

Robbing  bees  can  be  stopped,  even  when 
thoi'oughly  under  way.  by  wet  straw  or  hav  at 
entrance.  Pile  it  a  foot  thick  all  about  the 'en- 
trance, and  then  pour  on  water  till  everv  thing 
is  flooded.  I've  tried  it  a  number  of  years,  and 
this  year  saved  a  queenless  colonv  thu^.  when 
robbers  were  at  it  wholesale.  The  robbers  did 
not  attack  it  afterward. 

Bees  as  dispatch-carriers.— A  Frenchman. 
M.  Teynac.  has  been  experimenting,  and  seri- 
ously considers  the  advisability  of  substituting 
bees  for  carrier  pigeons  in  carrvina:  messages. 
A  tiny  piece  of  paper  is  pasted  on  the  back  of 
the  bee,  with  a  cipher  uumbe]-  on  it.  and.  when 
the  bee  returns  to  its  hive,  it  can  enter  onlv 
through  round  perforations  which  will  not  let 
its  papei-  through,  so  the  message  is  easilv 
found. 

Swarming  was  considered  a  desirable  thing 
50  years  ago.  Every  year  the  desire  for  non- 
swarming  bees  increases.  If  all  who  are  anx- 
ious for  non-swarmers  would  breed  onlv  from 
those  colonies  which  swarm  least,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  some  one  of  the  num- 
ber, in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  would  strike  a 
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st)  ain  that  M  ould  be  valuable  in  this  respect. 
B(  cause  many  have  failed  is  no  reason  that 
some  one  else  may  not  succeed.  It's  worth 
much  trying. 

The  Punic  queen  that  I  succeeded  in  get- 
ting to  lay  seemed  to  be  doing  a  good  business, 
but  suddenly  disappeared,  I  don't  know  why, 
and  the  bees  have  raised  a  successor  from  her 
brood.  The  curious  part  of  it  is,  that,  of  the 
progeny  of  the  Punic  queen  (she  was  fertilized 
in  my  apiary),  not  one  in  500  shows  any  black 
blood.  A  careless  obsei'ver  might  readfly  take 
them  for  pure  Italians.  I  still  think  it  was  a 
big  thing  to  get  a  virgin  queen  from  England, 
and  get  her  to  laying. 


ftUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

INTRODUCING  QUEENS  TO  COLONIES  THAT  HAVE 
BEEN  LONG  QUEENLESS. 


Some  time  in  August  I  sent  a  queen  to  a  party 
in  Canada;  and  in  writing  to  me,  telling  of  his 
losing  her  in  trying  to  introduce  her,  he  inci- 
dentally mentioned  that  he  introduced  her  to  a 
colony  that  had  been  queenless  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  asked  what  I  supposed  was  the 
trouble.  I  suppose  the  colony  had  a  queen,  or 
something  it  called  a  queen.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  he  had  given  this  colony  un- 
sealed brood  at  different  times  during  this  time 
that  they  were  queenless;  but  from  the  tone  of 
his  letter  I  should  judge  that  he  had  not.  The 
object  In  answering  this  question  in  Glean- 
ings is  to  particularly  emphasize  this  thought: 
Don't  ever  try  to  introduce  a  queen  to  a  colony 
ivMch  has  been  long  queenless,  without  first 
f fining  them,  unsealed  brood,  so  as  to  Know  to  a 
certainty  that  they  are  queenless.  According 
to  the  many  letters  of  the  past,  in  regard  to  loss 
of  queens  in  introduction,  I  judge  that  more 
queens  are  lost  by  trying  to  introduce  them  to 
supposedly  queenless  colonies  than  from  all 
other  causes  put  together.  "But,"  says  one, 
"  how  shall  I  know  to  a  certainty  that  a  colony 
has  or  has  not  a  queen,  by  simply  putting  in 
brood?"  As  far  as  I  have  had  experience,  a 
queenless  colony  will  always  start  queen-cells 
on  brood  given  them,  unless  they  have  laying 
workers,  in  which  case  they  do  not  always  con- 
sider themselves  as  queenless.  and,  as  a  rule, 
one  might  about  as  well  try  to  get  a  queen  into 
a  colony  which  has  a  queen  as  to  try  to  intro- 
duce one  to  a  colony  having  laying  workers.  If 
a  colony  builds  queen -cells  you  may  know  that 
it  is  queenless,  and  that,  if  the  right  amount  of 
care  is  used,  a  fertile  queen  may  be  successfully 
introduced  to  it.  But  if  any' colony  does  not 
start  queen-cells  on  brood  given  them,  it  may 
be  known  that  it  is  a  dangerous  undertaking  to 
try  to  introduce  a  queen  to  such  a  colony. 
Don't  let  us  as  a  bee-fraternity  be  longer  igno- 
rant or  heedless  on  this  matter,  for  enough  mon- 
ey and  fine  queens  have  already  been  sacrificed 
at  the  shrine  of  ignorance  and  carelessness. 

sections  parallel  with  frames. 
Another  writes,  telling  how  he  is  about  to 
make  some  new  hives  in  which  he  desires  to 
have  the  sections  in  the  cases  go  crosswise  of 
the  brood-frames,  and  wishes  me  to  tell  in 
Gleanings  whether  I  think  the  bees  will  do  as 
well  in  them  when  worked  in  this  way  as  they 
do  where  they  go  with  the  frames,  as  is  the 
usual  custom.  As  far  as  the  bees  are  concerned 
or  the  amount  of  honey  produced,  it  makes  no 
difference  which  way  the  sections  run  to  the 
brood -fi-ames  where  the  Langstroth  bee-space 
is  used,  as  I  have  repeatedly  proven  to  my  sat- 
isfaction. Where  a  continuous  passageway  is 
used,  necessity  compels  us  to  place  the  sections 


parallel  with  the  brood -frames.  There  is  one 
important  item  in  this  matter,  however,  which 
makes  it  very  desirable  to  have  the  sections 
run  parallel  with  the  frames,  and  that  is  the 
matter  of  having  all  hives  pitch  toward  the 
entrance.  This  is  almost  a  necessity  to  keep 
the  water  out  of  the  hive,  both  as  regards  rain 
at  all  times,  and  the  condensed  moisture  from 
the  bees'  breath  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring  months.  If  hives  do  not  slant  toward 
the  entrance,  injury  is  worked,  not  onlv  to  the 
bees,  but  to  the  hives;  for  a  hive  will  not  last 
nearly  as  long  which  stands  level  as  will  one 
that  pitches  enough  to  the  front  to  run  off  all 
water.  If  such  pitch  is  used  and  the  sections 
go  crosswise  of  the  frames,  the  combs  in  the 
sections  will  be  run  from  one  section  into  the 
bottom  of  the  next  one,  for  bees  always  build 
their  combs  perpendicular;  or  if  the  frames  run 
crosswise  to  the  entrance,  and  the  hive  is  pitch- 
ed toward  the  entrance,  as  it  always  should  be, 
then  the  combs  will  not  be  built  true  in  the 
frames.  Having  hives  pitch  toward  the  en- 
trance also  helps  the  bees  much  in  cleaning  the 
bottoms  of  their  hives  and  keeping  them  clean: 
also  in  defending  themselves  from  robbers  and 
other  insects.  For  these  reasons  I  should  pre- 
fer to  have  the  sections  run  parallel  with  the 
frames,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible. 

PARTLY  FILLED  SECTIONS. 

Still  another  writes,  saying:  "I  am  about 
having  my  partly  filled  sections  fixed  up  by  the 
bees  preparatory  to  next  season's  operations. 
This  I  do  by  uncapping  the  sealed  part  of  the 
honey  and  placing  them  over  colonies  which 
need  feeding.  After  the  bees  have  removed  the 
honey,  during  my  leisure  hours  this  fall  and 
winter  I  wish  to  put  them  in  my  cases  so  as  to 
have  all  in  readiness  for  another  harvest  when 
it  comes,  so  as  to  have  no  fussing  with  these  in 
my  hurry  next  summer.  Should  the  supers  be 
entirely  filled  with  these  sections,  or  partly 
filled  with  new?  If  the  latter,  what  part  of  the 
super  is  the  best  location  for  the  sections  con- 
taining the  comb?" 

My  way  of  doing  this  would  be  to  divide  the 
number  of  sections  by  the  number  of  colonies 
which  I  expected  to  have  next  year  to  produce 
comb  honey,  and  place  the  quotient  in  each 
case,  placing  the  partly  filled  ones  in  the  center 
and  the  other  on  each  side.  Used  in  this  way 
as  "  bait'*  sections,  these  partly  filled  sections 
are  of  great  value,  and  will  bring  you  a  greater 
interest  than  money  in  the  bank;  while  if  all 
were  put  on  top  of  a  few  hives  they  would  not 
be  of  nearly  so  much  value.  If  you  have  more 
paitly  filled  sections  than  enough  to  make  one 
tier  through  the  center  of  eacli  section-case, 
then  I  should  place  in  the  middle  tiei-  as  before, 
then  a  tiei-  on  each  side  of  this  of  the  new  sec- 
tions, then  more  of  the  partly  filled  sections, 
and  so  on.  alternating  till  the  section-case  is 
filled.  In  this  way  the  bees  will  be  at  work 
throughout  the  whole  case,  almost  before  you 
know  it.  (t.  M.  Dooijtlle. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  .5. 

[I  indorse  emphatically  what  you  say  in  re- 
gard to  introducing  to  queenless  colonies;  and 
I  wish  that  every  ABC  scholar  might  read 
over  those  italics  two  or  thi'ee  times.  The 
meanest  colony,  according  to  our  experience,  to 
introduce  a  queen  to  is  one  that  has  been  queen- 
less long  enough  so  that  there  is  a  possibility  or 
a  probability  of  a  virgin  que.en  being  in  tlie 
hive  somewhere.  Thc^y  will  invariably  kill  the 
introduced  queen,  no  matter  how  valuable  she 
may  be,  and  take  instead  any  little  old  black 
virgin  that  may  happen  to  be  lurking  in  the 
hive.  In  the  directions  we  have  been  sending 
out  for  introducing  queens  for  the  past  year  or 
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so,  we  have  been  entering  a  caution  against  in- 
troducing to  such  stocks.  We  get  the  best  re- 
sults from  a  colony  that  has  been  queenless 
long  enough  to  show  initial  cells.]  E.  R. 

A  NEW  DEVICE. 

A  SECTION-FOLDEK  AND  FOUXI)ATION-FASTP:X- 
ER  COMBINED. 

Friend  fJoot;— Having  expressed  you  one  of 
my  combined  self-folding  section-press  and 
foundation-fastener  (patent  applied  for  in  U. 
S.  and  Canada),  with  your  permission  I  will 
endeavor  to  describe  its  construction,  working, 
and  advantages  over  other  devices. 


As  will  be  seen  by  cut,  it  is  small,  neat,  and 
light,  being  only  14x16  in.,  with  a  three-inch 
rim,  and  weighs  about  8  lbs.  It  is  made  of  hard 
wood  and  metal  castings.  The  section  is  picked 
up  in  the  right  hand  in  the  center,  out  of  the 
flat:  at  the  same  time  a  piece  of  w^ax  with  the 
left  hand.  When  the  section  is  drawn  back  in 
the  triangle  back,  stop,  when  it  is  half  folded, 
and  Immediately  drops  down  in  position  even 
with  the  table.  A  slight  pressure  now  of  the 
foot  draws  the  two  upright  pins  together,  which 
folds  the  two  ends:  at  the  same  time  the  heat- 
er, or  wax  plate,  is  raised  up  in  position  (being 
heated  by  a  lamp),  when  the  pressure  is  stayed 
long  enough  to  touch  the  wax  to  the  hot  plate, 
when,  on  further  pressure,  it  immediately  drops 
out  of  the  way,  and  the  head-block  closes  the 
section  and  draws  it  up  to  the  wax,  which  at 
once  adheres.  As  soon  as  the  foot  pressure  is 
relieved  it  returns  to  its  original  place  ready 
for  another  section,  being  automatic,  and  takes 
longer  to  describe  than  perform. 

Its  advantages  are  quite  apparent  from  de- 
scription of  its  working.  1.  It  is  small,  neat, 
and  convenient.  It  can  be  set  on  a  solid  table 
or  workbench,  with  treadle  attached  to  the 
floor,  and  can  be  worked  sitting  or  standing. 

2.  JBeing  foot-power,  it  leaves  both  hands  at 
liberty  to  handle  the  section  and  wax  at  the 
same  time,  practically  saving  time. 

3.  Being  combined,  once  handling  of  the  sec- 
tion from  the  flat  prepares  it  for  the  super, 
which  is  placed  at  your  left  to  receive  it.  All 
know,  who  have  prepared  sections  the  old  w^ay. 
the  time  and  labor  saved  here  of  handling  the 
sections  all  over  twice  and  even  three  times, 
besides  doing  the  work  of  two  machines  by  any 


other  method,  there  being  no  changing  or 
transferring  required,  but  it  can  be  used  either 
as  a  folder  or  a  fastener  separately.  As  a  fold- 
er it  has  no  equal  for  expeditious  woi'k  by  de- 
taching the  wax-plate.  Now  that  all  sections 
are  .put  on  with  starters  it  may  seldom  be  re- 
quired to  use  it  separately. 

4.  It  is  automatic,  beiiig  always  ready  for 
operation. 

5.  It  folds  the  sections  even  and  square,  thus 
avoiding  breaking. 

Altogether  it  is  a  saver  of  wax,  time,  labor, 
and  patience:  in  fact,  it  has  to  be  seen  working 
in  order  to  appreciate  all  its  advantages,  and  I 
think  it  could  be  named  Eureka. 

W.  O.  Leach. 

Coldwater,  Out.,  Can,,  July  21. 

[We  have  tried  the  machine  sent,  but  didn't 
succeed  in  making  it  work  satisfactorily.  When 
one  feature  will  work,  the  other  has  a  fashion 
of  hitching  or  catching.  As  it  is  one  of  the 
first  machines  sent  out  by  Mr.  Leach,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  It  is  not  so  strong  nor  well  built  as 
those  he  is  manufacturing  now.  It  will  be  a 
great  time-saver  if  it  can  be  made  to  do  both 
operations  at  once. J 

 ^  «•«   

WHO  FIRST  SENT  QUEENS  SUCCESSFULLY  BY 
MAIL1 

A  LITTLE  EAELY  HISTORY  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 


Bee-keepers  of  the  present  scarcely  appre- 
ciate the  advantages  derived  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  queen-bees  can  be  sent  from  any 
point  of  the  earth  to  any  part  thereof  by  mail. 
Not  until  July,  1863,  had  a  queen  with  a  few 
w^orkers  ever  been  caged  and  shipped  per  mail. 
From  1860  to  '63  I  was  bothered  about  getting 
Italian  queens  by  express.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  queens  might,  perhaps,  be  transported  by 
mail.  I  w^rote  to  my  ideal  apiarist,  Rev.  L.  L. 
Langstroth,  suggesting  the  idea  of  sending 
queens  by  mail,  and  asked  his  opinion  of  the 
feasibility  of  mail  transit  of  bees.  He  answered, 
saying  that,  in  his  opinion,  he  thought  it  not 
practical.  I  at  once  determined  to  test  the 
matter.  I  took  a  small  paper  box,  about  the 
length  a7id  depth  of  the  Benton  cage,  but  wider, 
took  a  piece  of  sealed  comb,  very  tough  by  age, 
and,  with  needle  and  thread,  fastened  the  comb 
in  one  corner  of  the  box,  and  with  an  eyelet- 
hole  punch  made  holes  in  the  box,  by  which  air 
could  circulate  among  the  bees.  Then  I  put  a 
common  queen  and  some  15  workers  into  the 
box;  made  it  secure  and  addressed  it  to  Mr, 
Langstroth;  paid  postage;  and  the  postmaster, 
who  is  still  my  neighbor,  duly  marked  the 
package,  and.  to  honor  me,  dropped  it  into  the 
pouch  with  the  installment  of  mail  matter.  A 
few  days  later  I  received  a  letter  from  friend 
Langstroth,  informing  me  of  the  safe  arrival  of 
the  bees,  and  complimenting  me  highly  for  sug- 
gesting and  putting  in  practice  so  worthy  an 
enterprise.  At  the  time  he  wrote  he  sent  a  fine 
Italian  queen  in  a  very  small  cage,  addressed  to 
me.  The  workers,  five  or  six,  were  dead,  and 
the  queen  died  soon  after  I  took  her  from  the 
postoffice.  Later  he  mailed  another  fine  Ital- 
ian addressed  to  me,  and  all  came  safelv. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  advent  of  sending 
queen-bees  by  mail,  which  has  proved  a  great 
boon  to  the  bee-keeping  public.  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth was  the  first  who  shipped  queens  by  mail. 
The  authors  of  the  "  New^  Langstroth were 
mistaken  in  according  credit  to  other  parties  as 
being  first  to  cage  and  mail  queens  to  pati'ons. 
At  the  time  of  my  sending  the  queen  to  friend 
Langstroth  he  wrote  me  that,  in  his  contem- 
plated  new   edition,  he  would  give  me  due 
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crt'dit.  Unfortunately,  not  only  for  bee-keep- 
ers but  for  the  piosperity  and  good  of  mankind, 
tlie  teacher  was  debarred  by  ill  health  from 
issuing  another  edition.  In  1881  I  wrote,  calling 
Mr.  Langstrotlrs  attention  to  the  circumstance 
of  my  sending  him  the  queen  by  mail.  I.was 
prompted  to  do  so  from  the  fact  that  I  thought 
certain  other  parties  Ijiid  claim  to  the  discovery. 
Mr.  Langstroth  answered  my  letter,  and  I  in- 
close it,  requesting  the  publishers  of  Gl]:ax- 
iSGs  to  publish  his  answer,  to  the  end  that  an 
authenticated  record  be  published,  and  thus 
settle  the  qitestion  of  priority.  Mr.  Benton  re- 
ceived a  prize  for  a  particular  form  of  shipping 
queen-cage,  but  I  was  first  to  devise  a  cage  and 
a  way  of  transit.  C.  J.  Robixson. 

Rich  ford,  N.  Y..  Sept.  22,  1891. 

The  following,  in  the  familiar  handwriting  of 
Mr.  Langstroth,  is  the  letter  referred  to,  and  it 
speaks  for  itself: 

Dear  Sir: — I  remember  distinctly  the  circum- 
stances to  which  you  allude.  As  far  as  I  know 
you  were  the  first  person  to  send  a  queen  in 
this  country  by  mail.  I  am  not  sure  that  queens 
had  been  previously  sent  anywhere  by  mail.  If 
you  could  give  me  the  yeai'  I  could  probably 
find  all  the  facts  recorded  in  my  private  jour- 
nal. I  think  that  the  queen  you  sent  came  in 
July.  I  am  now  entirely  laid  aside  by  ill  health 
from  all  active  work,  and  have  published  no 
new  edition  of  my  work  since  the  3d.  in  1859. 

L.  L.  Langstroth. 

Greenfield,  O.,  Jan.  21,  1881. 

[We  are  sure  no  injustice  was  intended  by 
the  publishers  of  the  Revised  Langstroth.  We 
are  pleased  to  get  the  information.  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth's  letter  above  establishes  the  fact  pretty 
clearly  as  to  who  sent  the  first  queen  by  mail 
successfully.  As  Mr.  L.  would  have  given 
proper  credit  had  he  been  able  to  revise  his 
book,  we  are  sure  he  would  be  glad  to  have  it 
done  now  over  his  own  signature.] 


WANTED— A  HIVE. 


AX  ABC  SCHOLAK  IS  ALL  IX  A  MAZE:  BLIXD 
LEA  DEES  OF  THE  BLIXD. 


As  you  will  perhaps  recall  from  a  former  let- 
ter, I  am  one  of  your  A  B  C  scholars  in  the  art 
and  science  of  bee  -  keeping.  I  have  got  far 
enough  on  in  the  past  two  years  to  know  that 
there  is  to  me  a  lasting  fascination  in  the  pur- 
suit. My  plan  from  the  start  has  been  to  work 
with  a  few  colonies  until  I  should  become  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  habits  and  require- 
ments of  my  pets,  to  read  books  and  journals 
until  somewhat  posted  as  to  t!ie  methods  and 
appliances  used  by  leading  men  in  the  business: 
and  then,  when  I  had  tested  my  own  capabili- 
ties, and  had  found  the  best  all-round  hive  for 
the  production  of  comb  honey,  to  enlarge  my 
plant,  and  work  for  profit  as  well  as  for  pleasure 
and  information.  So  far  I  followed  what  I 
think  was  good  advice.  When  I  finished  read- 
ing the  ABC  book,  two  years  ago,  I  thought  I 
had  a  well-defined  plan,  a  good  hive,  and  a  good 
frame.  To-day.  on  finishing  the  Sept.  loth  No. 
•of  Gleaxixgs,  I  have  half  a  dozen  or  more  of 
each,  and  am  all  at  sea  as  to  which  will  suit 
me  best.  Any  one  of  th(>m  might  do,  if  it  were 
not  that  some  other  one  is  sure  to  have  several 
better  features.  Root  and  Cook:  Heddon  and 
Doolittle;  Miller  and  Tinker  and  Hutchinson: 

How  liappy  were  I  witli  either  dear  cliai  mer. 

Were  t'otlier  dear  charmer  away! 

As  it  is.  I  must  have  the  best;  and  how  can  I 
pick  out  the  best  of  these  varying  methods,  and 


so  combine  them  as  to  keejj  bees  with  profit  and 
pleasure?  Is  it  always  true,  that  in  a  multi- 
tude of  counselors  there  is  safety— never  confu- 
sion ? 

The  thought  comes  to  me  sometimes,  that 
possibly  things  would  work  smoother  if  I  quit 
my  part  in  the  game  of  "  follow  your  leader.*' 
Perhaps  with  my  little  apiary  with  ten  or 
twelve  colonies  I  shall  want  to  handle  frames 
instead  of  hives."  In  thinking  it  over  I 
really  believe  I  shall.  I  am  sure  I  shall 
w^ant  to  be  acquainted  with  my  frames,  botli 
sides  of  them.  I  feel  certain  that  mv  bees 
will  fare  the  better  and  work  the  harder: 
that  there  will  be  less  waste,  and  consequentlv 
more  profit,  if  the  boss  looks  carefully  into 
every  apartment  of  their  home.  And  possibly  I 
do  not  need  a  hive  that  is  a  good  one  for  a 
queen-breeder:  that  is.  a  non-swarmer  out- 
apiary  hive:  an  extractor,  comb  honey,  winter, 
spring,  summer,  cellar,  semi  -  tropical,  snow- 
drift hive  combined;  but  just  a  hive,  with 
movable  frames  and  a  strong  colonv  of  bees  in 
it.  With  Dr.  Miller  I  don"t  know."  I  con- 
fess I  can't  Keep  up  with  yon.  You  ought  to 
have  taught  me  something  in  the  past  two 
years  that  would  enable  me  to  decide  what  I 
want  now;-  but  as  you  have  not  done  so.  I  am 
going  to  give  you  the  task  of  deciding  for  me: 
and  it  would  tickle  my  fancy  and  perhaps  the 
funny-bone  of  others  as  well,  if  you  could  get, 
say,  Heddon,  Doolittle,  and  Ernest  Root  to  an- 
swer the  same  query.    Here  it  is: 

If  you  were  going  to  start,  and  maintain 
atthatsize,  an  apiary  of  ten  colonies,  say  in  Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania,  having  no  money  invested  in 
bees  or  hives  or  fixtures  of  any  kind,  and  having 
in  view  mainly  the  production  of  comb  honey, 
what  kind  of  bees,  hives,  frames,  supers,  and 
sections  would  you  buy,  and  why  ? 

I  need  not  tell  you'  that,  where  there  is  one 
bee-keeper  owning  fifty  colonies,  there  are 
twenty  with  from  three  to  a  dozen.  Some  of 
these  are  of  the  helter-skelter  class,  and  it  does 
not  matter  what  hive  or  frame  they  use.  Oth- 
ers are  careful,  practical,  economical  men  and 
women  who  keep  a  few  bees  because  they  get 
congenial  employment,  good  foods,  and  wel- 
come cash  for  them.  These,  doubtless,  comprise 
a  large  majority  of  your  readers,  and  I  want  a 
hive  and  frame  for  tlieni  as  w(^ll  as  for  myself — 
something  that  we  and  the  bees  can  hang  to 
for  a  dozini  years  at  least. 

I  like  the  conservative  note  of  Doolittle's  last 
article.  There  is  sense  and  cash  in  it.  as  re- 
gards hxtur(^s,  and  I  am  reluctantly  approach- 
ing the  conclusion  that  the  fine  manipulations 
and  advanced  ideas  which  bi-ing  about  such 
(^xact  results  belong  exclusively  to  exp(M  imenters 
and  to  au  experimental  stage:  and  that,  to  a 
vast  maji)i-ity  of  h(>(>-keepers.  they  are  pi'acti- 
cally  but  vanity  and  vexation  of  spii-it.  Isn't 
it  enough  to  make  a  novice  daft  to  read  of  the 
ease  with  which  one  can  handle  the  Hofi'man 
frame,  and,  in  the  same  article,  that  there  is  no 
need  to  handle  them,  as  the  trained  ear  can  de- 
tect queenlessness  by  the  hum,  and  the  hand 
estimate  the  amount  of  stores  by  hefting? 

Now.  I  believe  in  progression  in  every  indus- 
try. I  know  these  experiments  must  be  made, 
and  our  special  pursuit  go  on  to  perfection  by 
way  of  selection  and  the  suiwival  of  the  fittest. 
I  ain  glad  the  editors  and  the  owners  of  large 
apiaries,  and  the  many  intelligent  mow  who 
have  mad(e  almost  a  lifelong  study  of  the  bee. 
are  pushing  ahead.  Much  good  must  result: 
but  by  the  time  a  system  is  perfected  and 
agreed  upon  by  the  leaders.  I,  perhaps,  will 
have  gone  over  to  the  majority.  So  I  wish  you 
to  take  account  of  stock  now.  and  pick  me  out 
a  hive  and  frame  which  I  can  use  for  the  next 
five  years  in  my  proposed  home  apiary  of  a 
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dozen  colonies,  without  dreading  that  some 
acknowledged  leader  in  apiculture  will  hint  of 
kindling-wood  when  it  is  mentioned  in  his 
pi'esence. 

I  have  read  somewhere  that  almost  every 
bee-keeper,  at  a  certain  stage  in  his  experience, 
invents  a  hive  of  his  own.  Is  it  any  wonder ? 
for.  sooner  or  later,  he  is  sure  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  this  matter  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  unprejudiced  mind:  or  that,  with- 
in cei  iain  limits,  it  makes  no  practical  ditfer- 
euce  what  the  size  or  shape  of  hive  or  fi-ame  is. 
So.  why  should  he  not  have  his  own? 

As  you  will  no  douln  guesv  I  am  drawing 
very  hear  that  stage  when  either  a  hive  of  my 
own  get-up  or  a  humiliating  guess  at  what  to 
buy  will  be  a  necessity.  E.  J.  Bairi>. 

Orlando.  Fla..  Sept.  28. 

[I  have  read  your  article  with  much  interest, 
and  I  do  not  much  wonder  that  you  are  con- 
fused wh(Mi  the  doctors  seem  to  disagree:  for 
who  then  shall  decide?  Surely  not  the  begin- 
ners. As  I  have  said  all  along,  beginners 
should  be  careful  about  investing  too  much  in 
new  things.  In  all  cases  it  would  be  wise  for 
them  to  adopt  the  implements  and  devices  that 
have  given  good  satisfaction  for  many  years. 
To  what  I  refer  is  practically  the  L.  hive  and 
the  L. frame.  I  would  get  this  in  a  plain  square- 
edged  hive  with  no  porticos,  movable  bottom, 
and  a  plain  simple  covei'.  It  would  be  safe  for 
a  beginner  to  adopt  a  loose  frame,  and  equally 
safe  to  adopt  it  with  thick  top-bars.  While  for 
my  own  use  1  should  prefer  something  on  the 
style  of  the  Hoffman  frame  for  the  production 
of  comb  and  extracted  honey.  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  it  would  not  please  a  good  many  oth- 
ers. In  order  to  be  progressive,  advanced  bee- 
keepers ought  to  discuss  advanced  methods: 
but  beginners  had  better  stick  to  established 
methods:  and  if  they  can  afford  to.  let  them 
try  a  fen-  of  the  "  new-fangled  devices.  Of 
course,  they  would  like  to  adopt  that  which,  in 
the  near  future,  would  be  accepted  as  the  best: 
but  at  the  present  stage  none  of  us  can  decide. 
I  think  we  are  safe  in  sticking  to  the  eight- 
frame  L.  hive  with  loose  bottom  and  without 
the  portico:  andif  we  wish  tomake  any  change, 
let  it  be  in  the  matter  of  frames.  But  every 
one  should  be  very  careful  which  one  he  pro- 
poses to  adopt.  The  advanced  bee-keeper  who 
has  tried  all  kinds  of  frames  can  decide  for 
himself  which  one  he  cares  for.  much  better 
than  anyone  else  can  decide  for  him.  A  be- 
ginner can  not:  and  he  had  better  (let  me  re- 
peat it' stick  to  the  established  L.  hive  and  a 
loose  fi'ame  until  his  advanced  brethren  come 
to  a  little  better  agreement.  The  L.  hive  that 
I  would  recommend  is  essentially  the  Dovetail- 
ed. The  same  thing  with  both"  eight  and  ten 
frames  has  b(-en  made  and  advertised  for  many 
years  by  almost  all  su])ply-dealei's:  and  it  will 
be  a  long  while  befort^  the  genei-al  principles  of 
this  modified  L.  hive  ai'e  changed— at  least  ten 
years.  Now.  I  hope  tliat  my  frieiub  who  think 
i  am  going  too  fast  on  rixed  distances  will  care- 
fully read  ovei-  the  above,  for  it  explains  just 
my  position.]  E.  R.  R. 


CLOSED-END  FRAMES. 

.TAMES  HEDDON  DECLARES  AGAIXST  THE 
HOFFMAX  FRAME. 

I  believe  we  all  entertain  a  just  pride  in  form- 
ing correct  conclusions.  I  am  very  glad  there 
have  been  bee-journals  through  which  we  may 
aid  each  other,  not  only,  but  on  whose  pages  I 
might  place  my  opinions,  which  I  believe  to  be 
advanced  opinions,  on  record.  You  know.  Mr. 
Editor,  that  the  man  who  really  believes  him- 


self a  true  prophet,  really  capable  of  laying 
down  such  truths  to-day  as.  although  not  ac- 
cepted now.  will  surely  be  in  the  futitre.  desires 
to  make  his  prophecies  public. 

The  above  thoughts  are  suggested  by  the  ar- 
ticle of  brother  Stachelhausen.  on  page  592. 
You  know  very  well  that  the  mechanical  con- 
struction and  devices  of  apiarian  fixtures  and 
implements,  especially  of  the  hive,  have  been 
my  hobby  for  twenty  years:  and  probably  from 
the  great  importance  of  having  a  good  hive 
have  flowed  forth  the  bitter  jealousies  between 
inventors.  I  desire  to  make  this  article  short, 
although  devoted  to  a  very  long  subject. 

While  for  tifteen  years  a  user  and  admirer  of 
the  laterally  movable  suspended  L.  frame,  nev- 
er a  moment  did  I  cease  to  study  into  and  look 
after  the  merits  of  close-fitting  frames.  I  have 
gone  slow  ly  and  cai-efully.  and  made  my  exper- 
iments on  "a  comprehensive  scale:  and  I  desire 
now  to  go  on  recoi'd  for  the  folloN\"ing: 

1.  The  Hoffman  frame  will  never  come  into 
general  use.  and  remain  so.  It  is  not  as  worthy 
as  the  L.  frame.  If  I  must  use  a  Hoffman  frame 
or  a  Langstroth  frame.  I  will  hav(^  the  latter. 

2.  A  clo>ed-end  frame  in  a  close-fitting  case 
is  the  only  arrangement  that  will  supersede  the 
L.  frame  with  practical  honey- producers.  As 
you  say  in  your  footnotes  on  page  o92.  such  an 
arrangement  works  more  perfectly  in  shallow 
cases  like  those  used  in  my  divisible  brood- 
chamber:  but.  please  place  me  on  record,  here 
and  now.  as  affirming  that  this  same  arrange- 
ment in  a  case  10  inches  deep  makes  a  more 
worthy  hive  than  the  L.  hive  with  the  suspend- 
ed frames:  and  don"t  fail  to  recoi'd  me  as  say- 
ing tliat  no  other  close-fitting  style  of  frame 
does. 

Some  of  your  readers  may  say  that  some  of 
the  above  are  strong  statements,  and  savor  of 
conceit  in  the  writer,  to  which  I  take  no  excep- 
tion. I  meant  to  make  them  strong:  for.  when 
I  go  upon  record.  I  desire  to  go  squarely  so.  and 
I  think  I  know  that  every  statement  above  is 
true:  and  have  I  not  a  right  to  some  conceit? 
I  think  that,  as  long  as  ten  years  ago.  and  per- 
haps longer.  I  foresaw  that  the  practical  money- 
making  bee  culture  of  the  future  mtist  desert 
the  I'ules  laid  down  in  text-books  and  bee-jour- 
nals: that  the  future  bee-keeper  who  would 
sticceed  in  honey-producing  must  abandon  all 
work  except  that  absolutely  necessary,  and  this 
he  must  be  able  to  accomplish  in  the  shortest 
space  of  time.  This  demanded  a  different  sys- 
tem of  management,  and  that,  in  turn,  diffei-ent 
implements,  especially  different  hives.  Then  I 
began  making  and  advocating  lighter  hives, 
recommending  the  manufacture  of  the  brood- 
chamber  and  supers  of  thinner  material.  Of 
course.  I  was  met  with  plenty  of  opposition. 
My  himbei-  was  "too  thin  for  wintei"'"  and  "too 
thin  for  summer."  My  recommendation  of 
eight  instead  of  ten  L.  frames  was  also  heresy. 
Very  few.  at  least,  agreed  with  me.  even  if 
Adam  Grimm  did  use  eight  frames.  "  Handling 
hives  more  and  fratnes  less is  also  a  part  of 
the  reform  above  referred  to.  and  was  the  title 
of  an  article  of  mine  published  more  than  ten 
years  ago.  and  yet  I  did  not  get  on  record  in 
letters  large  enough  and  ink  black  enough. 

Let  me  refei'  you  to  many  numbers  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal  and  Gleaxixgs.  away 
back  as  above  mentioned.  Please  get  me  on 
record  strong,  this  time.  Bi"o.  Root,  and  record 
me  as  saying  that  there  is  nothing  superior  to 
or  equal  to  the  L.  hive  system  except  the  close- 
fittins  frame  as  arranged  in  my  late  in\'ention: 
and  that  is  so  much  better  that  any  apiarist 
who  thoi'oughly  understands  it  and  knows  how 
to  use  it  can  handle  double  the  number  of  colo- 
nies with  the  same  labor  inquired  with  any 
othei' style  of  hive.    Are  the  above  statements 
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any  too  strong,  if  true?  Now  let  the  future 
decide:  and  when  it  comes,  don't  forget  the 
past.  I  pray  you.  Jamks  Hkddon. 

Dowagiac,  Mich.,  July  22. 


ENEMIES  OF  THE  HONEY-BEE. 

KEAD  IX  WASHINGTON    BEFORE  THE  A.  A.  A.  S. 
CONCLUDED  FROM  LAST  ISSUE. 

Another  lepidopterous  insect  which  I  have 
called  the  wee  bee-moth  belongs  to  the  same 
family— Pi/?'oiic7ce— as  does  the  old  bee-moth 
just  referred  to.  This,  however,  is  much  small- 
er. It  is  the  Ephestia  inter}mncteUa,  Hiibn. 
The  larva  feeds  on  the  wax  and  pollen,  and 
overspreads  the  comb  with  its  fine  silken  fabric. 
It  is  a  serious  annoyance  to  the  bees,  and  ruin- 
ous to  the  comb  honey.  I  have  this  insect  from 
most  of  the  Northern  States,  and  from  as  far 
south  as  South  Carolina,  where  it  is  reported  to 
be  a  serious  pest.  Here,  as  before,  the  exposing 
of  combs  doubtless  invites  attack. 

Among  Coleoptera  we  do  not  tind  many  ene- 
mies of  bees.  The  common  flower-beetle,  Tene- 
brinneUis  rnoUtor,  Linn.,  and  the  still  more 
common  bacon -beetle,  Dermestes  lardarius. 
Linn.,  often  mutilate  exposed  comb  in  quest  of 
pollen  or  dead  bees,  on  which  they  feed.  These 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  enemies  of  bees,  though 
they  may  Vex  the  bee-keeper. 

That  the  carabid  beetles,  from  their  chitinous 
armor  and  well-known  predatory  habits,  would 
be  especially  likely  to  attack  bees,  we  might 
well  expect:  yet  I  have  rarely  known  of  any 
such  habit  among  the  species  of  this  immense 
family  of  predaceous  Coleoptera.  I  have  dis- 
covered one  exception,  which  leads  me  to  sus- 
pect that  more  of  the  species  may  have  a  like 
habit,  or  may  acquire  it  at  any  time.  The  one 
species  is  Pierosticus  rotundatns,  Lee,  which 
attacks  and  kills  bees  in  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Secure  in  its  chitinous  armor  this  tine 
beetle  enters  the  hive,  and  captures  and  car- 
ries out  the  bees  upon  which  it  feeds.  It  does 
not  seem  to  suffer  in  the  least  from  the  attacks 
of  the  bees.  It  gives  no  indication  of  even  be- 
ing stung. 

From  California,  New  York,  and  Nebraska  I 
have  received  one  of  the  larval  forms  of  some 
meloeid  beetle  taken  on  the  bees  in  the  hive. 
In  one  case  several  of  these  were  found  on  a 
single  bee.  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley  gives  us  a  very  full 
and  interesting  account  of  the  hypermetamor- 
phosis  of  these  beetles.  It  is  in  the  earliest 
stages  that  this  blister-beetle  larva  attacks  the 
bees.  The  larva  at  this  time  has  a  long  abdo- 
men, strong  jaws,  two  anal  stylets,  and  reminds 
us  strongly  of  a  neuropterous  larva.  I  am  not 
sure  what  species  attacks  bees.  I  think  it  may 
be  Meloebartxirus,  Lee,  in  California  and  Meloe 
AjifjJisUcolUs.  Say.  in  the  East. 

Among  the  Heteropterous  He7niptera  there  are 
two  predaceous  species  which  are  wont  to  prey 
upon  bees.  One  of  these,  Euthyrhynchus 
Floridmms,  Linn.,  ih,  found  from  Georgia  to 
Florida  and  thence  to  Texas.  I  have  called 
this  the  bee-stabber,  as  it  stations  itself  at  the 
entrance  of  the  hive,  and  stabs  and  sucks  the 
bees,  one  by  one,  till  the  latter  are  bloodless  and 
lifeless.  This  bug  has  a  powerful  four-iointed 
beak,  which  fits  it  admirably  for  its  fell  work. 
The  insect  is  purplish  or  greenish  blue,  though 
occasionally  it  is  nearly  black.  There  are 
orange  or  fulvous  spots  on  the  scutellum.  tho- 
rax, and  head,  which  vary  not  a  little  in  num- 
ber and  extent. 

Another  bug,  PhymoUi  erosd,  Fabr.,  often 
called  the  stinging  bug,  froni  its  severe  bite  or 
stab,  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  all  the 
bee-enemies.    In  structure  and  habits  this  bug 


is  exceedingly  interesting.  It  is  its  habit  to  lie 
concealed  among  the  flow^ers.  especially  the  gol- 
denrods.  As  its  color  is  greenish  yellow,  it  is  very 
inconspicuous  among  the  flowers,  and  so  is  alike 
hidden  from  its  enemies  and  its  victims,  and 
thus  thelatter  I'uninto  the  very  jawsof  death,  all 
unaware  of  danger.  The  structure  of  this  bug 
is  as  interesting  as  are  its  habits.  Its  anterior 
legs  are  strangely  modified.  The  femur  and  tar- 
sus are  so  hinged  to  the  very  small  tibia  that 
they  oppose  each  other  as  the  blade  does  the 
knife-handle  as  we  shut  our  pocket-knives. 
Both  these  parts  ai-e  toothed.  Thus  the  flowers 
secrete  a  most  formidable  trap,  which  can 
grasp  and  hold  even  the  strong  honey-bee. 
With  the  bee  thus  entrapped,  the  bug  has  only 
to  insert  its  very  strong  sharp  three-jointed 
beak,  to  suck  bloodless  and  lifeless  the  luckless 
bee.  Thus  thousands  of  bees  lose  their  lives 
each  autumn  through  the  rapacity  of  this 
stinging  phymata. 

The  order  Orthoptera  gives  us  a  single  spe- 
cies that  preys  upon  bees.  It  is  the  common 
praying  mantis.  Mantis  Carolina,  Linn.  This 
ferocious  insect— so  ferocious  that  the  female  is 
said  to  conclude  the  ceremonies  of  the  honey- 
moon by  devouring  her  spouse— is  found  from 
Southern  Indiana  to  the  gulf.  Its  peculiar 
forelegs,  so  admirably  adapted  structurally  to 
grasp  its  prey,  remind  us  of  the  stinging- 
bug  Phymata  erom.  Fabr.,  though  here  the 
femur  opposes  both  the  tibia  and  tai'sns.  all  of 
which  are  toothed.  That  this  insect  often  sat- 
isfies its  appetite  by  devouring  the  honey-bee  is 
incontestibly  proved:  yet  I  do  not  think  it  a 
very  serious  enemy. 

Among  the  Pseudo  -  neuroptera  (odonata) 
some  of  the  dragon-flies  are  great  bee-enemies, 
especially  in  the  South,  where  they  are  known 
as  bee-hawks.  Their  savage  rapacity  is  so  se- 
riously felt  by  the  bee-keeper  that  not  infre- 
quently boys  "are  hired  to  destroy  them.  They 
are.  indeed,  hardly  second  to  the  Asilidm,  or 
robber-flies,  as  enemies  of  bees.  It  is  the  large 
species,  like  Anax  jimius,  that  are  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  these  depredations. 

Among  the  arachnoids,  all  the  orders  contain 
species  that  prey  upon  bees.  Not  a  few  of  the 
true  spiders  are  known  to  capture  and  feed 
upon  the  honey-bee.  Often  the  web  is  made 
close  beside  the'entrance  to  the  hive,  so  as  more 
surely  to  entrap  the  unwary  bee.  I  have  also 
known  spiders  to  hide  in  flowers,  like  the  sting- 
ing phymata.  and  thus  easily  capture  the  un- 
suspecting bee  as  it  came  for  nectar.  Many  of 
these  spiders,  like  phymata,  mimic  the  color  of 
the  flowers  so  closely  that  their  presence  is  not 
detected  till  their  venomed  jaws  grasp  the  luck- 
less bee. 

The  second  oi'der,  the  Arthrogastra.  also 
gives  us  a  bee-enemy  in  a  species  of  Datames, 
of  the  family  Solpulgida\  I  have  several  of 
these  from  California.  It  is  Datames  Cal- 
ifornicus,  Simon.  This  enters  the  hive,  where 
it  captures  and  eats  the  bees.  I  have  received 
this  species  from  Central  and  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Of  the  oi'der  Acarina.  or  mites,  a  small,  dark, 
nearly  black  species  attack  and  often  kill  the 
bees,  or  are  the  cause  of  their  death,  so  that, 
through  its  presence  and  work,  the  hive  is 
nearly  depopulated.  Like  the  dipterous  bee- 
louse,  Braula  afca  they  attack  and  destroy  the 
queen  as  well  as  the  w'orkers.  I  have  known 
these  mites  to  do  serious  damage  to  bees  in  sev- 
eral of  the  Northern  States. 

Among  the  flowering  plants  there  are  sever- 
al species  of  Asclepias,  or  milkweeds,  that  cap- 
ture bees  bv  means  of  their  sticky  pollen  masses. 
I  have  thought  these  plants  more  friends  than 
foes.  In  Michigan  they  are  excellent  honey- 
plants.    In  Grand  Traverse  Co..  much  fine  hon- 
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ey  is  secured  from  the  milkweeds.  Mr.  Chas. 
Robertson,  of  Illinois,  tells  me  tliat  he  has  count- 
ed over  1000  bees  in  a  single  walk  captured  and 
killed  by  milkweed  blossoms.  Besides  the 
captures,  many  bees  are  so  loaded  by  the  stick- 
ing pollen  masses,  which  are  torn  off  in  the 
struggle  of  the  bees  to  escape,  that  the  other 
bees  consider  them  useless  hangers  on  and  drag 
them  from  the  hives  as  mercilessly  as  they  do 
the  drones  when  the  latter  are  no  longer  needed. 
The  bees- view  social  problems  somewhat  differ- 
ently from  what  we  do.  They  have  no  eleemos- 
ynary institutions,  but  turn  to  and  banish  all 
weak,  feeble,  and  helpless  members  of  the  bee- 
fraternity. 

The  last  bee-enemy  to  which  I  shall  refer  is 
that  of  microbes.  Foul  brood  is  the  most  seri- 
ous malady  of  this  kind.  This  is  caused  by  the 
attack  of  a  veiy  minute  cylindrical  bacillus 
which  attacks  the  brood.  Its  germs  are  con- 
veyed in  the  honey  from  affected  hives.  It  is  a 
very  deadly  enemy  of  the  bees:  but  by  close 
study  it  has  been  conquered,  or  brought  under 
control,  so  that  now  many  of  our  brightest  bee- 
keepers, who  have  had  extensive  experience 
with  this  microbe,  have  little  fear  of  it.  Yet 
safety  demands  quite  a  full  knowledge  of  its 
habits,  and  the  utmost  caution.  There  are  oth- 
er microbe  enemies,  not  so  fatal  in  their  effects, 
and  not  so  well  understood.  One  of  the  most 
common,  causes  the  nameless  bee-disease." 
Here  the  iiuago  bee.  and  not  the  larva  or  brood, 
is  the  seat  of  attack.  The  disease  usually 
abates  in  a  short  time,  and  is  thought  by  some 
to  disappear  upon  superseding  the  queen. 

I  thin'k  I  have  given  in  this  paper.all  the  ene- 
mies that  have  attracted  attention  thus  far 
among  the  honey-bees  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  probable  that  more  will  appear  as  the  years 
go  by.  A.  J.  Cook. 

Ag"l  College,  Mich. 


WIRING  FRAMES. 


DR.  MILLER  GIVES  HIS  VIEWS. 


I'm  very  glad  the  matter  of  wiring  frames  is 
still  under  discussiou,  and  that  the  tendency 
toward  horizontal  wiring  has  not  gone  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  protest.  Horizontal  wiring 
may  be  best:  I  don't  pretend  to  know:  but  at 
least  it  will  bear  discussion. 

I  never  saw  a  frame  wired  horizontally,  to  no- 
tice it:  but  I  can  not  readily  become  reconciled 
to  the  idea  that  we  must  tolerate,  and  make  pro- 
vision for  sagging  and  bagging.  Even  stippos- 
ing  that  the  stretching  of  the  foundation  is  not 
enough  to  materially  spoil  the  shape  of  the 
cells,  there  must  be  allowance  made  for  it  at 
the  bottom,  and  that  will  always  leave  a  space 
between  the  lower  edge  of  the  comb  and  the 
bottom-bar.  Indeed.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  al- 
ways have  more  or  less  of  that,  the  best  we 
can"  do,  unless  we  invert  the  combs,  for  I  have 
known  cases  in  which  the  foundation  came 
clear  down  to  the  bottom -bar.  and  the  bees 
coollv  gnawed  it  awav  to  allow  a  passage  under 
it. 

By  the  way.  does  the  bottom-bar  itself  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  this?  D.A.Jones  and 
soine  others  have  bottom-bars  that,  instead  of 
being  ><  wide  and  34  deep,  are  K  deep  and  % 
wide.  What  is  claimed  as  the  advantage  in 
this?  and  does  it  do  any  thing  to  prevent  the 
open  space  between  the  comb  and  bottom-bar? 
If  there  is  any  real  advantage  in  that  kind  of 
bottom-bar,  will  some  one  tell  us  about  it? 
You  know  friend  Hall  was  quietly  going  on  us- 
ing his  clumsy  thick  top-bars  for  a  long  time 
before  any  of  us  thought  there  was  any  thing 


good  in  them.  Possibly  \\  e  may  wake  up  some 
day  to  find  our  bottom -bars  are  all  wrong. 

I  have  2500  or  more  combs  wired  perpendicu- 
larly. They  are  nice  combs,  straight  as  a  board, 
and  until  recently  I  felt  entirely  satisfied  with 
them.  But  when  the  younger  Root  raised 
such  a  hullabaloo  about  small  exact  spaces, 
then  my  frames  wouldn't  stand  close  inspection. 
For  perpendicular  wiring,  the  wires  must  be 
drawn  so  tight  that  the  bottom-bar  is  curved 
upward  or  else  there  will  be  bagging.  Of 
course,  there  is  more  or  less  tendency  for  the 
top-bars  to  sag.  and  in  a  good  many  cases  this 
becomes  more  than  a  tendency.  But  as  to  the 
combs  themselves,  they  are  all  that  could  be 
asked.  Possibly  with  top-bars  %  or  an  inch, 
thick  there  might  be  no  trouble  at  the  top;  but 
one  would  need  very  thick  bottom-bars  to  keep 
all  straight  below. 

When  the  Keeney  wiring  came  to  light,  that 
seemed  to  offer  a  way  otit  of  the  difficulty:  but 
upon  trial  there  was  too  large  a  surface  of 
foundation  unsupported  by  wire,  consequently 
bagging.  The  good  part  of  the  Keeney  plan 
was  the  fact  that  the  wires  were  attached  to  no 
part  of  the  frame  except  at  the  four  corners, 
making  sure  that  there  would  be  no  interfer- 
ence with  the  straightness  of  the  top  and  bot- 
tom bars.  It  also  helped  to  hold  a  frame  rigid, 
so  that,  if  square  when  wired,  it  was  likely  to 
remain  so. 

I  have  done  quite  a  bit  of  sttidying  over  the 
problem  how  to  combine  the  good  features  of 
both  the  Keeney  and  the  perpendicular  systems, 
eliminating  the  fault  of  each.  The  picture 
sliows  the  ideal  I  settled  upon.  You  see  that 
there  is  a  series  of  upright  wires,  giving  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  perpendicular  wiring,  and  at 
the  same  time  every  thing  is  supported  from 
the  four  corners.  There  can  be  no  more  chance 
for  sagging  than  with  the  perpendicular  wiring 
I  have  so  thoroughly  tested,  except  above  and 
below  the  horizontal  wires;  and  as  there  is  only 
5^  of  an  inch  between  the  horizontal  wires  and 
the  bars  at  top  and  bottom,  there  can  be  no 
great  amount  of  bagging  there. 


DR.  miller's  plan  OF  WIRING. 


But  it  is  easy  to  make  perfect  things  on  pa- 
per. The  real  often  differs  widely  from  the 
ideal.  For  some  weeks  I  was  so  driven  with 
work  that  I  could  give  the  hew  plan  no  trial. 
When  I  did  get  time  to  try  it,  I  found  that  the 
up-and-down  wires,  instead  of  being  taut  and 
straight  as  in  the  picture,  were  curved  and 
curled  in  all  shapes,  even  when  I  stretched 
them  so  tight  that  they  were  all  pulled  out  of 
place. 

Without  giving  all  my  failures.  I  will  give  in- 
structions how  to  do  as  I  finally  succeeded  in 
doing.  Cut  a  board,  no  special  matter  about 
the  thickness,  so  it  will  just  fit  easily  inside 
the  frame.  Take  nine  one-inch  wire  nails  and 
drive  them  about  half  way  in  at  the  points 
where  you  want  the  upright  wires  to  cross  the 
horizontals.  This  should  be  about  ^  of  an  inch 
or  less  from  the  edge  for  the  two  central  nails 
near  the  top-bar,  and  for  the  central  nail 
near  the  bottom-bar.  The  other  nails  should 
be  nearer  the  edge,  forming  a  curve.  Now  cut 
off  the  heads  of  the  nails.  That's  all  the  ma- 
chine you  need.    With  an  awl,  punch  a  hole  at 
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each  corner  of  the  frame  through  the  end -bars 
at  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Let  it  be  tiglit  up  in  the  cor- 
ner. Now  string  a  wire  througli  the  two  upper 
holes  at  1,  2.  P^asten  one  end  of  it  by  giving  it 
two  or  three  turns  around  a  ,^  wire  nail  partly 
driven  in,  then  drive  this  little  nail  in  tight. 
Then  stretch  the  wire  just  as  tight  as  you  can. 
and  fasten  with  another^  nail  at  the  other 
end.  This  wire  will  then  lie  flat  against  the 
top-bar.  Stretch  another  the  same  way,  to  lie 
flat  on  the  bottom -bar.  Cut  a  wire  of  sufficient 
length;  run  it  half  way  through  under  the  low- 
er wire  at  the  middle,  then  run  one  end  through 
the  upper  wire,  then  through  the  lower,  then 
the  upper,  then  the  lower,  then  through  the 
awl-hole  at  1,  and  fasten  with  a  %  nail.  In 
the  same  way,  thread  the  other  end  back  and 
forth,  and  thread  it  through  the  awl-hole  at 
2.  Fasten  lightly  the  end  temporarily  on  a  ^ 
nail  driven  partly  in.  Now  lay  the  frame  over 
the  board  already  described,  letting  the  nails 
come  inside  the  angles  of  the  perpendicular 
wires.  Taking  hold  of  the  wire  at  5,  stretch  it 
Deri/ tight  over  the  nail;  then  taking  hold  at 
the  next  strand,  stretch  tight  over  the  next 
nail,  and  so  on  till  it  is  drawn  tight  through  the 
hole  at  2,  when  it  is  to  be  fastfned.  Lifting 
your  frame  ofl'  the  board,  you  will  And  it  wired 
just  like  the  picture,  only  the  perpendicular 
wires  will  not  be  as  straight  and  taut.  But  if 
you  have  stretched  them  quite  tight  they  will 
be  as  good  as  the  perpendicular  wires  in  my  old 
frames  that  have  made  such  straight  combs.  I 
succeed  in  getting  the  horizontal  wires  perfect- 
ly tight. 

I  have  described  minutely  the  way  I  put  on 
the  wires,  not  because  I  think  it  the  best  and 
easiest  way.  but  because  it  is  a  way.  and  I  hope 
some  one  may  tell  us  how  to  do  it  more  easily 
It  is  a  good  bit  of  work,  but  hardly  more  than 
the  old  way  of  perpendicular  wiring;  but  even 
if  much  more,  it  is,  I  think,  the  only  wiring  I 
shall  use  till  I  learn  a  better  plan,  or  till  I  learn 
of  faults  in  this  that  I  do  not  now  know. 

Severest  criticisms  are  invited;  for  if  the 
thing  has  faults  enongh  to  be  useless,  the  soon- 
er we  know  it  the  better.  C.  C.  Miller. 

Marengo,  111.,  Aug.  26. 

[I  think  I  see  two  objections,  doctor,  to  your 
plan  of  wiring.  The  two  horizontal  wires  have 
too  much  weight  to  bear.  The  ordinary  tinned 
wire  will  pull  in  two  quite  easily,  and  will 
sti'etch  quite  a  little  before  it  will  break.  If 
one  of  the  horizontal  wires  breaks,  the  whole  is 
gone.  Another  objection,  which  you  have  in- 
cidentally mentioned,  is  the  labor  required  to 
wire  it.  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  think  I  should 
prefer  the  Keeney  method  with  the  intersect- 
ing wires  at  the  top.  and  the  horizontal  wire  at 
the  bottom.  Out  of  some  200  or  300  combs  wired 
that  way  last  season,  there  are  very  few  that 
have  any  ai)preciable  bulging.  But  the  plan 
which,  in  my  estimation,  is  ahead  of  all,  is  the 
horizontal  loose  wires.  There  can  be  no  bag- 
ging. I  have  tried  a  full  sheet  of  the  very 
lightest  foundation  we  could  make  on  a  special 
mill,  the  same  wired  on  the  horizontal  plan. 
The  bees  built  out  a  perfect  comb.  There  is  no 
other  plan  of  wiring  with  which  I  am  acquaint- 
ed with  which  we  can  use  such  thin  founda- 
tion.] E.  R. 


THE  PUNIC  BEES. 


TIIKIR  CHAKACTKRISTICS.  ETC. 


They  are  truly  wond<>rful  bees,  and  are  an- 
swering to  all  their  claims.  Mr.  Alley  says. 
"  They  are  the  most  prolilic.  gentle,  and  hai'dy 
of  any  race  or  strain  of  b('('s  I  have  ever  had 
any  thing  to  do  with.    They  will  supersede  the 


Italian."'  The  queens  are  the  most  even  layers 
I  have  ever  seen.  Lift  a  fresh  comb  from  a 
Punic  stock,  and  one  will  see  the  most  beauti- 
ful woi'k  in  the  way  of  egg-laying  ever  ))eheld. 
Every  egg  will  point  downwaid  in  line  with 
the  grain  of  the  cells,  and  one  could  sweur  that 
the  queen  used  a  straight-cdg;'  when  putting 
them  in.  Not  a  cell  will  be  skipped.  The  bees 
are  as  quick  as  a  flash,  and  are  off  to  the  held 
in  no  time.  On  their  return  they  look  and  act 
like  robber  bees,  with  the  same  quick  motions. 
They  pass  through  the  traps  like  a  Mash.  It 
does  one's  heart  good  to  watch  them.  I  never 
before  saw  such  lightning  I'apidity  in  motion. 
I  have  spent  hours  watching  them  and  picking 
them  up  in  my  Angers  as  they  go  and  come, 
simply  to  hear  the  little  fellows  squeal  as  a 
young  queen  will  when  handled.  They  refuse 
to  sting.  If  the  sting  happens  to  stick  a  little 
into  one's  skin  while  being  rolled  about  in  the 
flnger.  how  quickly  they  withdraw  it  and  flv 
away! 

It  IS  a  grand  sight  to  open  a  full  colony  of 
Funics  and  see  the  little  '*  niggers  "  at  home  so 
quiet,  so  unconcerned,  and,  to  me,  so  beautiful 
because  of  their  usefulness  and  not  of  the  Ave 
gold  bands.  The  Funics  put  the  gold  into  their 
keeper's  pockets,  which  is  better  than  on  their 
little  backs. 

Their  length  of  life,  and  hardiness,  are  some- 
thing remarkable.  I  had  some  imported  queens 
come  a  few  weeks  ago  that  had  been  on  the 
road  28  days;  and  after  the  queens  had  been 
introduced  the  attendants  lived  fully  two  weeks 
longei'  in  conflnement.  E.  L.  Fkatt. 

Beverly,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1891. 

The  above  is  pretty  strong  testimony  for  the 
new  race  of  bees.  They  may  deserve  it  all, 
however,  and  it  were  no  more  than  fair  that 
we  give  a  little  on  the  other  side.  Mr.  Thos. 
Wm.  Cowan,  editor  of  the  British  Bee  Journal, 
one  who  has  traveled  very  extensively,  in  an- 
swer to  a  correspondent  who  wanted  to  know 
more  about  the  new  bees  in  his  journal,  says: 

As  a  rule  we  do  not  like  to  import  into  our  col- 
umns controversies  orliJinatinfj-  in  other  journals; 
but  as  our  cori'espondent  asks  for  information,  for 
the  benetit  of  our  readers  we  jii\-e  all  we  know 
about  African  bees.  We  know  nothing- of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  persons  mentioned,  and  ha\"e  re- 
ceived no  reports  from  any  of  oui'  numeious  cor- 
resi)ondents  about  Punic  l)(>es.  We  know  of  no 
such  race  Among-st  African  bees  wit  h  which  we 
are  acqiiainted  aie  those  fi'om  Algeria,  Morocco, 
and  Tunis  -all  varieties  of  Apis  mdlifica.  They  are 
prolific  black  bees,  said  to  be  good  workers,  but 
which  have  not  sustained  their  reputation  when  in- 
troduced into  Europe.  Queens  of  any  of  tlies(>  vari- 
eti(>s  coidd  be  purchased  for  a  few  francs,  and 
some  years  ag-o  Algei-ian  (]ut'ens  wt-ii'  offered  foi- 
ten  francs  apiece  by  M.  Feuillebois  at  Beni-Ainran. 
The  variety  cidtivated  l)y  the  KabyU's  is  shiny 
black,  and  the  workers  nuich  sniailei'  than  the 
av(M'ag'e  t^uropean  bee;  the  drone's,  howL  Ner,  are 
(juite  as  laige.  The  Kal^yles  inhabit  the  mountains 
l.ying'  toward  the  desert  of  Sahaia,  whtM-e  tlie.\  li\'i^ 
in  small  villages,  and  dei  i\'e  a  c()nsi(lei  al)li>  income 
fi'om  honey,  and  more  particulail.v  fioni  wax. 
Tlu'se  bees  "are  c:\\\vi\  tJiizizoiut  thih'  itrriDi,"  -.[wd 
are  culti\'att'd  in  cylinders  of  coi  k  bai  k.  baski't- 
work,  or  earthenware.  Some  of  the  natives  have 
as  many  as  50(1  such  hi\'es.  TIu'.n' wert'  tiist  import- 
ed intoFi'ance  in  1ST4,  and,  1)>  Iheii'  liehavior,  show- 
ed that  they  came  from  a  warm  climate.  They  are 
g'l-eat  pr(»polizers,  which  siiows  that  they  are  not 
used  to  cold.  Although  quii't  at  t imes,  if  stinnilat- 
I'd  th(\v  become"  \  sa\  age,  a  iid  not  only  attack 
jxu'sons,  but  e\'en  enter  1  he  houses  in  their  vicinity. 
They  have  not  proved  satisfactor.s  in  Euroiie,  and 
we  know  no  one  now  who  cultivates  1  hem. 

We  know  nothing'  about  the  so-called  Punic  hei's, 
and  can  g'i\'e  no  information  as  to  tlu'ir  value,  i'os- 
sessing"  as  Ave  do  one  of  the  largest  lil)r  aries  of  bee- 
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liteiatuie  in  tlie  kingdom,  it  is  sti-angre  that  we 
have  never  found  siu-h  a  race  alluded  to.  The  word 
Putti"  means  faithless,  treacherous — neither  of 
wliich  sliould  be  considered  good  (lualitications  tor 
bees.  Punic  Iiees  are  said  to  come  from  Africa,  but 
tiie  onh  varieties  of  African  bees  we  know  of  are 
tliose  alhided  to  above,  besides  the  various  species 
mentioned  on  pag-e  366  of  B.  B.  J.  for  ist*8. 

As  so  little  is  really  known  abt)ut  these  bees  we 
hardly  think  it  necessaiy  to  advise  our  friends  in 
tlieir  own  interests  to  wait  foi-  leports  from  experi- 
enced and  well-known  bee-keepers.  We  shall  take 
care  to  give  any  reliable  information  that  may 
come  to  liand  and  be  of  value  to  our  readers. 


COLORADO  NOTES. 

HOW  THEY  WINTER  IX  THAT  STATE. 


Friend  Boot:— Hero  I  come  again  witli  a  tew 
notes  from  Colorado,  that  land  (ilmo.st  flowing 
witli  milk  and  honey.  The  honey-flow  is  now 
over,  and  it  has  been  only  fair,  nothing  extra. 
\A'e  had  too  many  rains  during  the  season,  which 
greatly  liinders  the  work  of  gathering  lioney. 
Wintering  bees  in  this  locality  is  something 
which  I  wish  to  speak  to  tlie  rcnidei'S  of  Gi.eax- 
ixfis  about.  AVe  \\  inter  on  our  summer  stands 
by  simply  setting  the  hives  (i  to  10  Indies  apart, 
and  placing  old  straw  between,  over,  and  be- 
hind them,  and  leaning  a  broad  board  np  be- 
hind them  and  laying  one  on  top  to  keep  the 
straw  from  blowing  off:  then  o\ir  work  after 
that  is  comparatively  ligln  the  rest  of  the  w  in- 
tei-.  Some  do  not  go  to  the  trouble  to  put  them 
down  in  as  good  ordei'  as  I  have  describ<^d.  but 
you  are  very  apt  to  hear  some  gi'umbling  about 
the  time  when  almost  everybody  else  is  getting 
some  flne  large  early  swai'ms.  and  they  none  at 
all.  You  will  hear  th(^m  saying.  \Vhy.  my 
bees  don't  seem  to  be  doing  any  thing  at  all.  I 
think  the\  dwindled  a  right  smart  this  spring." 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  such  com- 
plaints, and  I  for  one  am  ready  to  cry  out.  •■  For 
shame  for  such  dire  negligence!  they  don't  de- 
sei've  to  have  any  thing  on  their  farm  that  is  as 
busy  and  industrious  as  the  lioney-bee.'" 

TA'CK  XOT   XECESSARY    FOR   PROFITABLE  BEE- 
KEEPIXG. 

Now.  right  hei'e  1  say.  how  often  it  is  that  we 
hear  men  say  that  they  never  have  any  hick 
with  bees!  Why?  let  me  ask.  How  many  times 
is  it  that  they  have  let  their  bees  remain'out  all 
wintei'with  not  one  particle  of  pj'otection  round 
them?  How  many  times  dui'ing  the  summer 
have  yon  been  to  see  how  they  were  doing? 
Once,  twice,  pei-haps  three  times.  Once  a  man 
told  me  he  had  bees  to  sell.  As  I  wanted  to 
buy  I  dropped  around  to  see  them.  Well.  now. 
where  do  you  think  they  wei'e?  Fully  one  hun- 
dred yards  fi'om  the  house,  on  the  bank  of  a 
ditch,  with  sweet  clover  and  weeds  higlier  than 
the  hives.  "When  we  mashed  the  weeds  down, 
the  bees  rushed  out  like  mad.  but  soon  settled 
back  after  a  ray  of  sunlight  had  passed  into  the 
small  entrance.  In  fact,  they  were  scai'ed. 
Now.  what  an  absui'd  statement  to  heai'  a  man 
say  ••luck"!  Oh  fallacy!  how  foolish!  Just 
let  me  say  this  to  all  who  read  this:  There  is 
no  luck  in  bee-keeping.  Did  you  ever  plant  a 
held  of  potatoes  or  corn,  and  then  expect  as  big 
a  yield  without  cultivation  as  your  neighbor's 
that  was  ctiltivated  right  up  to  the  handle? 
No!  that's  what  you  say.  Well.  I  should  like 
to  ask  A.  I.  Root,  or  Hutchinson  oi"  Frof.  ("ook. 
whether  a  colony  of  bees  doesn't  need  to  be  cul- 
tivated in  just  the  same  manner,  according  to 
its  needs,  to  give  good  returns,  that  a  held  of 
potatoes  or  a  field  of  corn  does  to  make  it  yield 
up  to  your  expectations? 

Now.  to  such  bee-keepers  as  these  (for  that  is 
all  they  are.  just  bee-keepers  and  not  honey- 


producers)  let  me  say.  if  you  keep  bees  and  do 
not  take  care  of  them  as  you  should,  if  yoti  do 
not  get  any  honey,  don't  complain  :  but  select 
some  good  place  for  your  bees,  kee])  the  ground 
clean,  and  free  from  weeds  and  clover:  put  your 
bees  into  some  good  hives:  attend  to  them  reg- 
ularly, supply  their  wants,  and  see  how  much 
better  they  will  work  for  you.  Also  select  some 
good  bee-journal.  Study  it  carefully  to  see 
what  th(^  latest  novelty  in  bee-k(M_^ping  is.  Don't 
be  a  natural  imitator,  but  strive  to  devise  some 
plans  and  methods  of  your  own.  and  put  them 
into  practical  use  if  possible.  Soiue  prominent 
writer.  James  Heddon.  I  believe,  once  said  that 
it  is  rarely  that  a  pei-son  will  succeed  in  busi- 
ness bv  being  a  mere  imitator:  so.  now.  let  us 
not  think  that  it's  all  ••luck"  that  makes  this 
busy  world  move.  It  is  he  who  keeps  posted  in 
regai-d  to  the  occupation  he  follows,  and  puts 
the  theories  of  his  own  mind  into  active  opera- 
tion who  shall  win. 

THE  PORTER  BEE-P:sCAPE. 

I  will  say  that  the  Porter  spring  bee-escape 
has  proven  to  be  a  very  acceptable  addition  to 
my  a])iary.  and  I  feel  like  recommending  it  to 
all  bee-k«''ep(^i'S.  Buy  one  or  two  for  trial :  and 
if  tliey  prove  as  satisfactory  to  you  as  they  have 
to  me.  you  will  never  have  cause  lo  resi'et  your 
investment.  T.  V.  Jessup. 

Greeley.  Colo..  Sept.  19. 


KING-BIRDS— REGURGITATION. 


OTHER  EXEMIES  OF  BEES  AMOXG  THE  BIRD 
TRIBE:   IXDISPt'TABLE  EVIDEXCE  THAT 
KIXG-BIRDS  DO  REGURGITATE. 

In  your  note  after  ^Ir.  McDonnell's  article  in 
CrLEAXixGS  for  September  l.i.  on  king-birds, 
you  ask  for  further  testimony  in  regard  to  the 
regurgitation  matter,  suggestiusr  that  it  may  be 
••all  a  hoax."  Without  citing  fui-ther  lay  tes- 
timony, which  could  be  readily  done,  the  writer 
suggests  a  reference  to  those  gi'eat  ABC  books 
on" ornithology,  tlie  writings  of  Audubon.  Wil- 
son. Nattall.  and  Buonaparte,  whose  authors 
devoted  their  lives  to  this  one  study,  and  weeks, 
nay.  months,  in  learning  the  habits  of  a  single 
species,  not  only  in  its  native  haunts,  but  also 
with  the  bird  in  captivity,  and  hence  constant- 
ly before  their  eyes.  These  books,  particularly 
x\udubon's.  if  not  often  obtainable  in  private 
libraries,  can  be  found  in  all  or  most  public 
ones:  and  with  its  magiiitlcent  illustrations, 
copies  from  life  by  that  masterly  liand.  will  re- 
pay many  fold  the  time  taken  in  a  visit  to  such 
an  institution.  The  plat(\s  \^-ere  lost  by  fire, 
and  now  so  greatly  ai'e  these  bird-portraits  ad- 
mired and  valued,  that  the  volumes  bi'ing  the 
highest  prices  when  sold  at  auction  or  at  sec- 
ond hand,  however  much  the  text  may  be  de- 
faced, if  only  the  illustrations  are  uninjured. 
In  the  large  edition,  found  in  public  libraries, 
only  the  largest  birds  are  represented  under 
life  size. 

I  feel  sui"e  that  Audubon  I'efers  to  the  regur- 
gitating habit  of  the  king-bird.  Nuttall  cer- 
tainly does,  whose  work  is  before  nie.  After 
minutely  describing  its  habits  generally,  he 
wi'ites.  of  a  captive  bird  of  this  kind,  ••which  I 
had  many  months  as  my  pensioner  :"  "'At  length 
the  pieces  of  beetle  wei'e  swallowed,  and  he 
I'emained  still  to  digest  his  morsel,  tasting  it 
distinctly  soon  after  it  entered  the  stomach,  as 
became  obvious  by  the  ruminating  motion  of 
his  mandibles.  When  the  soluble  portion  was 
taken  up.  large  pellets  of  the  indigestible  legs, 
wings.  11  nd  shells,  as  likewise  the  skins  and 
Seeds  of  beri  ies.  were,  in  half  an  hour  or  less. 
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brought  up  and  (  jHCtc^cl  from  the  mouth,  after 
the  manner  of  hawks  and  owls/*  Hence  ]Mr. 
McDonnell  and  Mr.  Waite  have  the  very  best 
authority  in  corroboration  of  their  position  in 
this  matter;  for  it  will  scarecly  be  gainsaid 
that  it  is  eminently  safe  to  accept  as  fact  the 
assertions  of  men  of  high  reputation  on  a  given 
subject  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  the 
exclusive  study  of  that  one  branch  of  science— 
not  in  the  closet,  but  throughout  the  broad  do- 
main of  nature,  whose  books  have  been  written, 
not  from  hearsay  evidence,  but  from  notes  made 
in  many  places  at  many  times  by  the  author 
himself,  face  to  face,  so  to  speak,  with  his 
subject  whose  traits,  habits,  or  characteristics 
are  not  determined  till  verified  by  the  study 
of  other  specimens  of  the  same  species,  thus 
establishing  your  axiom,  "In  the  multitude  of 
testimony  there  is  wisdom." 

So  much  for  his  kingship  the  '"tyrant  fly- 
catcher," who  has  the  reputation  of  standing 
first  as  a  bee-killer. 

Down  here  we  have  a  bird  of  another  tribe  or 
genus  that,  I  am  sure,  gets  more  of  my  bees  in 
one  day  than  the  king- bird  does  in  a  week. 
The  latter  seldom  perches  near  the  hives.  This 
bird  gets  as  close  as  he  can,  and  he  will  stay  all 
day  and  be  on  hand  early  every  succeeding  day 
throughout  the  season,  unless  he  is  killed.  This 
is  the  summer  red  bird.  Tdnagra  cestiva,  one  of 
the  tanager  genus,  all  of  them  bee-eaters  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent.  Do  not  mistake  him  for 
the  common  red  or  cardinal  bird — they  are  not 
at  all  related.  In  ornithology  this  bird  is  de- 
scribed as  follows:  Male,  vermilion  red,  inner 
vanes  and  tips  of  quills  tinged  with  brown:  the 
tail  even.  Female,  young  and  autumnal  male 
(the  sly  fellow  changes  his  clothing),  yellow- 
olive:  below,  brownish  yellow." 

Unlike  his  cousin  the  scarlet  tanager  (scarlet 
and  black),  which  comes  only  occasionally  to 
get  a  sweet  meal,  this  robber  takes  up  his  quar- 
ters right  in  the  apiary,  his  favorite  perch  being 
a  dead  limb  or  bush  close  to  the  hives,  and  in 
the  bee-highway,  where  he  can  have  space 
sufficient  to  fly  out  and  seize  the  incoming 
worker,  alight  again,  and  swallow  his  luscious 
morsel.  Sometimes  he  even  sits  on  the  hive, 
catching  the  bees  in  rapid  succession,  just  in 
its  front,  returning  to  it  always  to  do  the  mas- 
ticating part.  Both  sexes  "  work  "  at  the  same 
task  and  at  the  same  time.  Sometimes  several 
pairs  are  noticed,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  they 
never  tire  in  well-doing. 

My  reason  for  thinking  this  bird  kills  more 
bees  than  the  king-bird  is  because  he  gets  close 
by  where  the  lines  of  flight  concentrate,  and 
bees  are  always  within  his  range,  while  the 
king-bird,  perched  on  some  tree  a  hundred  or 
more  yards  away,  is  on  the  line  of  only  a  few 
bees,  and  he  seldom  comes  much  nearer,  which, 
however,  may  be  because  my  apiary  is  under  a 
groVe  of  forest-trees,  making  considerable  shade. 
The  king-bird  seems  to  like  a  prominent  or  high 
perch  on  a  leafless  ti'ee. 

For  both,  the  remedy  is  the  shotgun;  yet  I 
imagine  many  if  not  most  apiarists  allow  these 
depredators  much  latitude  before  they  get 
roused  to  the  point  of  going  for  the  gun. 

C.  P.  Coffin. 

Along  with  the  above  article  friend  Coflin 
sends  the  following  beautiful  stanzas: 

AUDUBON'S  HYMN  IN  THE  AMERICAN  FORESTS. 

I  keep  my  liauiits  witliiii  tlie  woodland  solemn; 

My  chartered  comrade  is  the  stainless  l)eani; 
My  l)ed  is  made  l)eside  some  old  oak's  column; 

My  fi-oblet  is  tlie  sti-eam. 
Wliole  years  are  mine  in  tliis  majestic  dwelling'. 

Where  Natiii'e  yet  frowns  back  tlie  sounding- mart ; 
"Wliat  waves  of  life  foievermore  are  swelling- 
Tlieii'  raiiture  througli  my  heart: 
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But  not  for  these  I  wander  o'ei-  the  mountains. 

And  not  foi-  tliese  I  dare  the  liurricane; 
And  not  for  these  I  quatf  the  vir^a  fountains— 

A  prince  of  iiill  and  plain  1 
Oh  miglity  meanings  from  the  mountain  hoaiyl 

All  natural  objects  o'er  me  solemnly  roll; 
Tliese  give  the  longed-for  piize  and  sacred  g^lory 
Cnto  my  pilg-rim  son!. 

Amid  the  beautiful,  the  strange,  the  holy  places. 

With  noonday  bright  or  tender  twilight  dim. 
What  joy  is  mine  to  measure  all  the  spaces. 

And  find  the  priiit>  of  Him  '. 
Yon  long,  Unig  rivei-,  like  an  anthem  i)ouTing-; 

You  thouglitful  silence  of  the  IoucIn-  mere; 
Yon  eagle,  to  the  sun  divinely  -.oai  ing-. 

All,  all  have  meanings  here. 

To  find  and  read  them  is  my  joy  and  duty; 

Then  hail,  j'e  boundless  scenes!  forevermore; 
How  will  I  djink  and  drink  your  perfect  beauty 

Upon  the  ^-il■gin  shoi  el 
Ohl  give  me  welcome,  every  woodland  solemn, 

And  long-swept  plain  and  mountain-piling  sod; 
For  I  pass  by  each  stately  forest-column 
To  learn  the  thoughts  of  God. 

[We  are  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  for  the  iti- 
formation  you  have  given  us  on  this  subject. 
We  can  scarcely  doubt  now  that  the  statement 
as  made  originally  in  the  ABC  book  was  cor- 
rect. We  are  glad  this  controversy  has  come 
up,  for  now  the  true  habits  of  the  king-bird 
are  better  known  than  ever:  and.  besides,  we 
have  a  better  knowledge  of  other  bee-enemies 
among  the  feathei'ed  tribes.] 


EXHIBIT  OF  HONEY  AT  FAIRS. 


A  XOVETi  DESIGX. 


^Vliile  in  attendaiice  at  the  New  York  State 
convention  at  Albany  last  winter  it  was  our 
pleasure  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Charles  McCiilloch,  senior  member  of  the  firm 
of  Charles  McCulloch  &  Co.,  honey  commission 
merchants,  of  Albany.  This  acquaintanceship 
grew  into  a  sort  of  kinship  when  we  learned 
that  our  friend  was  a  Christian  Endeavor  man 
—in  fact,  a  leader  of  the  C.  E.  movement  in  that 
city.  WHiile  in  conversation  he  showed  us  a 
photograph  of  their  exhibit  of  honey,  made  at 
the  Albany  State  Fair.  We  requested  the 
privilege  of  reproducing  the  same  for  Glean- 
ings. Mr,  M.  has  since  forwarded  to  us  a 
photograph,  which  we  take  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting to  our  readers,  with  a  description  of  the 
same. 

The  cut,  next  page,  shows  a  display  of  honey 
made  by  Chas.  McCulloch  c^-  Co..  dealers  in 
honey,  at  the  last  State  Fair,  held  in  Albany. 
N.  Y.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  house  12x13,  and 
15  feet  high.  It  took  over  400  cases  of  honey» 
weighing  in  all  over  -t  tons,  to  build  it.  The 
room  inside  was  handsomely  furnished  with 
easy -chairs,  center  -  table,  mirror,  rugs,  and 
pretty  lace  curtains  at  tht^  windows.  Over  the 
door  was  the  very  api)ropriate  motto,  Home, 
Sweet  Hoiu(\"  It  was  the  headquarters  for  all 
honey-producers  visiting  the  fair,  and  they 
were  made  to  feel  at  home  by  Messrs.  McCuU 
loch  it  Co..  who  went  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  the  display  for  the  benefit  of  their  consignors,, 
taking  orders  for  a  large  amount  of  the  honey 
during  the  progress  of  the  fair. 
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KING-BIKDS. 


HONEY-DEW  FOR  WINTERING,  ETC. 


In  your  footnote  to  my  article  about  king- 
birds, in  Sept.  15th  Gleanings,  you  query 
whether  the  matter  of  regurgitation  as  explain- 
ed by  the  wilter  (T.  L.  VVaite;  in  the  A  B  C 
book  is  not  all  a  hoax.  On  referring  to  the  A 
B  C  I  notice  that  Mr.  AYaite's  obsei'vations  in 
regard  to  this  action  of  the  bird  are  referred  to 
as  "  very  positive  evidence.''  I  added  some  tes- 
timony, which  I  think  goes  to  further  establish 
it;  and  to  your  mind,  because  one  observer  has 
expressed  a  contrary  opinion,  the  matter  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a  possible  hoax.  I  am  not 
going  to  be  too  hard  on  you,  but  in  the  mouth 
of  ti/-;o  or  three  witnesses  shall  every  word  be 
established."  The  station  master  to  whom  I 
referred  as  having  seen  part  of  what  I  related 
is  Mr.  John  A.  Gallaher.  Grand  Trunk  Ry., 
Branchton,  Ont..  who  will  no  doubt  answer  for 
himself  if  called  upon.  I  trust,  however,  we 
shall  have  some  other  of  the  readers  of  Glean- 
ings who  may  have  further  testimony  to  offer 
on  the  subject,  so  that  the  evidence  as  regards 
the  facts  of  the  case  will  be  so  very  "very  pos- 
itive" as  to  be  finally  conclusive. 

I  notice  in  different  papers.  Gleanings  in- 
cluded, reference  made  to  the  question  of  honey- 
dew  as  winter  feed,  and  I  would  incline  to 
think  that  the  test  given  by  Prof.  Cook  some 
year  or  so  ago  would  be  a  safe  one.  if  one's  taste 
could  be  depended  upon  to  be  uninfluenced  by  a 
mental  bias  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  ar- 
ticle: viz.,  that,  if  the  honey-dew  were  agree- 
able to  the  palate,  it  would  be  safe:  but  if  not, 
it  would  be  unsafe. 

In  this  northern  latitude,  with  its  severe  win- 
ter, it  is  necessary  to  lean  to  the  safe  side  of 
any  question  affecting  the  wintering  of  bees, 
and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  my  experi- 
ence with  honey-dew  extends  only  to  one  sea- 
son, that  of  188(3,  1  think,  when,  by  taking  the 
precaution  to  extract  it  early  in  October,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  I  saved  my  bees.  A  young 
and  aspiring  bee-keeper,  some  four  or  five  miles 
away,  who  did  not  take  the  same  precaution, 
lost  nearly  all  of  his.  and  has  never  seemed  to 
rally  from  the  blow,  and  the  losses  elsewhere 
throughout  the  counti-y  were  very  severe  from 
the  same  cause.  This  honey-dew  was  such  vile 
stufl:  that,  by  merely  putting  the  point  of  my 
finger  into  the  combs  to  make  sure  that  the 
dark  patches  wei'e  not  simply  some  dark-color- 
ed honey,  the  taste  was  so  disagreeable  that  it 
would  give  me  a  headache.  Some  of  the 
patches  in  white  combs  showed  almost  jet 
black.  In  the  extractor  the  smell  was  very 
rank,  and  the  product  ran  out  like  thin  black 
molasses. 

I  always  find  the  reading  of  Doolittle's  arti- 
cles profitable:  but  I  think  that  in  Sept.  15th 
journal  was  particularly  timely  and  valuable. 
I  have  had  some  of  this  changing  to  do,  and 
kno^^■,  on  a  small  scale,  what  it  means  in  time 
and  money,  and  I  believe  the  princi])le  lie  laiii 
down  at  his  start  in  bee-keeping  is  a  safe  one 
to  anchor  to  in  almost  any  line  of  business.  I 
have  seen  and  been  i)ei-sonally  interested  where 
thousands  of  dollars  wei-e  squandered  in  adopt- 
ing every  thing  new.  and  business  failure  fol- 
lowed on  the  vacillating  course  accompanying 
this  weakness.  I  do  not  believe  in  tliat  con- 
S(M-vatism  which  amounts  to  old  fogyism.  so 
that  progress  and  imiiroN  cMuent  ai'e  mad(>  utter- 
ly impossible,  but  1  Ijcliexc  in  mak'in<r  tin'  most 
of  what  one  has.  and  tliat  it  is  well  to  go 
"canny"  in  luaking  changes,  for  tlie  reason 
that  "  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss." 

li.  \V.  McDonnell. 

Gait.  Ont..  Can..  Oct.  ('■>. 


[Our  answ(M'  was  not  intended  to  iiuply  that 
regurgitation  of  king-birds  was  a  hoax,  but  to 
call  out  further  facts,  "^'our  testimony  togeth- 
er with  that  on  page  .Hll  settles  the  matter  that 
the  A  B  C  is  right.J 


PAILS  FOR  MARKETING  HONEY. 


friend  foster  scores  another  victory. 

I  read  with  interest  in  Gi,kan[ngs  for  Aug. 
1st  and  15th.  a  year  ago.  the  answcis  to  ques- 
tions propounded  to  honey-dealers  as  to  tli*^ 
best  packages  for  honey  for  the  various  mar- 
kets. I  was  surprised  that  only  one  firm  makes 
any  mention  of  pails  foi'  extracted  honey.  Per- 
haps one  reason  is.  that  much  of  the  honey 
shipped  to  commission  men  goes  into  the  cake- 
factory,  or  some  other  factory,  before  it  finds 
its  way  to  the  family  table.  I  have  found  that, 
where  I  once  make  a  sale  of  honey  in  the  cheap 
and  neat  "raised-cover  pails."  holding  from  1}4 
to  12  lbs.  each,  it  is  hard  to  sell  extracted  hon- 
ey in  any  other  form.  Although  I  often  sell  60- 
Ib.  cans  to  large  dealers,  there  are  comparative- 
ly few  families  that  use  so  much  honey  before 
it  granulates:  they  want  it  only  occasionally, 
with  hot  biscuit,  for  tea.  or  with  pancakes  for 
breakfast.  But  when  they  find  it  is  hard,  rath- 
er than  have  the  task  of  warming  up  the  large 
can  they  content  themselves  with  syrup. 

The  "pails,  when  empty,  are  just  what  is 
wanted,  while  the  cans  are  in  the  way.  Just 
before  shipping  these  pails  I  lift  the  cover  and 
slip  under  each,  upon  the  hard  wliite  surface,  a 
slip  of  red  paper  printed  as  follows: 

All  pure  extracted  honey  granulates 
liai'd  at  tlie  approach  of  cold  weather. 

HONEY. 

To  liquefy  it,  set  the  pail  or  can  in 
warm  water — not  too  hot,  oi-  tlie  flavor 
may  be  injured.   If  you  can  liear  your 
fuiikl  in  tlie  water  tliere  is  no  daiiuer. 
Oliver  Fostek,  Producer, 

Mt.  Vernon.  Iowa. 


Perhaps  one  reason  why  honey  in  pails  has 
not  found  a  more  extensive  market  is.  that, 
since  the  article  has  found  a  place  in  the  freight 
classifications,  it  has  been  classed  SiS"  double 
first-class"'  freight,  while  comb  honey  is  classed 
as  first  class:  cans  boxed,  as  second  class,  and 
barrels  as  third  class.  Being  impressed  with 
the  injustice  of  these  rates  on  honey  in  pails.  I 
sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Western  Clas- 
sification Committee  a  sample  pail  of  honey, 
with  the  following  letter: 

Mr.  J.  T.  i?/p7r)/;— Allow  nie  to  make  you  a  iM  est-nt 
of  a  pail  of  honey  as  a  sample  packaue  fo)-  shii)ment 
-svliicli  is  becoming  very  i)oi)idai'.  My  object  is,  in 
behalf  of  the  lioney-sliippers  of  Tlie  eountiy,  to  cull 
>-our  attention,  in  tiiis  friendly  way,  to  an  o^-er- 
sifi'ht  or  misai)prehension  on  the  part  of  your  com- 
mittee in  lixina-  the  c-lassificalion  of  "honey  in 
l)ails."  Yonr  committee  nia.\  liave  had  in  mind  the 
old-fashioni'd  ''strained"  hoiu'>-.  ov  i)ei'hai)s  comb 
lioney  in  a  bioken  stale;  whereas,  you  will  find.  I 
think,  ui)on  invest ioation,  that  99  per  cent  of  the 
lioney  now  shipi^ed  in  ])ails  is  f.rti  nctcd  lioney  in  the 
tj-i'anulated  form,  which,  as  you  see.  is  a  very  ditter- 
ent  article.  The  aiiit  a1  ii  )n  ii  icceives  in  !)einfi- 
thrown  violently  liom  the  coml),  breaks  u\)  the 
textiiic.  caiisinji'  it,  in  a  short  time  in  cool  wi-ather. 
to  <>rainilaie  very  liai-d.  in  wliicii  state  it  will  re- 
main thi'on.uh  the  warmest  weather.  These  pails  are 
nsualh' shiiiped  in  conx  enient  boxes  with  handles, 
hoidiii>  about  12^  lbs.  i>acli. 

I  think  vou  will  a^-ret'  that  this  form  of  inickaRe  is 
safe  for  sl'iipment,  and  most  con^-enient  for  shii)pei'. 
cairier,  retaiU'r,  and  consumei-;  l)ut  the  pi-esent 
classitication  (doubli>  first-class)  is  i)rohibitoi-y, 

1  would  sufi-fi'est  that  a  .iust  classification  would 
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he.  •'exti-K-tt'd  honey  (g-ninulatecl)  in  pails  boxed, 
second  class."  Liquid  honey  should  not  be  receiv- 
ed as  freig-ht  except  in  sealed  packages. 

Ti'usting-  that  a  fair  consideration  of  these  sug-- 
g-estions  on  the  part  of  your  honorable  connnittee 
may  result  in  securing-  to  the  many  railroad  C(mi- 
panies  you  I'epresent  tlie  pati-onage  of  a  hirge  class 
of  shippers.  I  remain  very  respectfully  youi-s. 

Mt.  Vernon,  la.,  Feb.  16.  Oliver  Foster. 

His  reply,  dated  Feb.  19.  reads  as  follows: 
Mr.  Oliver  Foster:— Answering  your  favor  of  the 
16tli  inst..  A\ill  you  please  desciibe  more  fully  the. 
package  or  box  in  which  your  p:ilK  of  liojiey  are 
packed?  also  saj- if  it  would 'be  coi  i-ect  to  describe 
the  extracted  honey  as  "giaiuilated  lioney,'"  wiiich 
name,  it  seems  to  me.  would  indicate  more  clearly 
the  cliaracter  of  the  goods  as  an  article  of  freight. 
Chicago.  Feb.  19.  J.  T.  Ripley. 

In  reply  to  which  I  wrote  as  follows: 
Mr.  J.  T.  R/pltiy;— Answering  vou  favor  of  the 
19th,  I  will  make  a  skeTcli  oii  Tlie  back  of  tlii>  -lieet 
showing  the  two  style-  of  lioxe-  I  use  for  •^hiiiiuiig 
honey  in  pails.  Tlie  small  box  is  for  one  >«et  of  five 
pails,  as  shown  in  price  list  inclosed,  and  the  other 


Box  for  one  set  (or 
nest  I  of  pails,  ^\-ith  rope 
handle.sides  >2'in.  thick, 
bottom  and  top  ''s  inch 
thick. 


is  for  four  sets  of  the  same.  Shippei-s  as  a  whole 
have  as  yet  no  uniform  package  for  pails.  Your 
suggestion,  to  describe  extracted  honey  in  pails  a* 


Box  for  four  >-et>  pail-,  nbout  16  m.  square: 
bottom  and  >idt  - --^  to  m.  thick;  han- 
dles and  bottom  -ti  ii>-.  ■  x  ii.<. 

•'granulated  honey,''  is  a  ^-el  ^  good  one.  The  term 
'■granulated  honey  "  i>  perfectly  correct,  and  is  in 
very  general  u>e  with  bee-keejjers  and  honey-men. 
''Granulated  lioiityin  ijaiis  boxed."  strikes  me  a> 
the  foi-m  in  wlilcli  to  ptit  it.  Tlii>  could  not  be  con- 
strued to  ai;'ph' to  such  extracted  honey  as  might 
be  iiJisriai]ailon-ly  offt-red  foi-  -liipment  in  paiLs 
hejirfi  g-rariiil;tti(  111  lia- taken  place. 

Any  further  information  you  may  wish  on  this 
.subject  will  be  gladly  given.        Oliver  Foster. 

Mt.  Vernon,  la..  Feb.  2j. 

His  reply  of  the ','1  St  gives  the  gratifying  re- 
sult. This  classirication  applies  to  tifty  or  more 
railroads  thioughout  the  West.  As  to  classifi- 
cation on  other  roads.  I  know  nothing. 

Mr.  Fo^•fe/•.•— Answering  your  favor  of  the  20th 
inst.,lwill  rule  as  follows:  " Graiuilated  honey  in 
]Ki\\>.  boxed  O.  E.  second  cla.ss."       J.  T.  Eipley. 

Chicago.  Feb.  21. 

Mt.  Vernon.  la.  Oliver  Foster. 

[Many  thanks,  fi-iend  F.  You  have  done 
bee-keepers  a  valuable  service,  and  we  owe  Mr. 
J.  T.  Ripley  another  vote  of  thanks.  He  has 
kept  his  promise,  as  the  revised  Western  Freight 


Classification  shows.  Mr.  Ripley  has  certainly 
shown  a  disposition  to  be  reasonable  and  fair 
toward  bee-keepers. 

Those  raised -cover  tin  pails  are  excellent  for 
the  purpose.  We  sell  large  numbers  of  them. 
Thev  are  so  cheap  that  the  honey-producer  can 
almost  afford  to  threw  in  the  pail:  but  even 
when  he  adds  the  price  of  the  pail  to  the  honey, 
the  consumer  makes  no  objection,  because  such 
an  article  is  always  available  in  every  home. 
Xow.  won't  some  one  get  up  some  plan  whereby 
we  can  srranulate  liquid  honey  on  short  notice, 
even  in  wai'm  weather?  Consumers  are  being- 
gradually  educated  to  this  granulated  honey, 
and  very  many  prefer  it  in  that  form  to  any 
other  to'spi'ead  on  bread  and  butter.] 


SUPERSEDING  THE  OLD  QUEEN. 


HAVING    QUEENS    FERTILIZED   IX  FULL  COLO- 
NIES HAVING  A  LAYING  QUEEN. 

I  notice  Dr.  Miller  says  in  Stray  Straws  that 
he  "tried  superseding  quite  a  number  last  year 
by  having  a  young  que(ni  hatch  out  in  a  cell- 
pi'otector.  They  hatch  out  all  right,  and  would 
be  found  peacefully  traversing  the  combs:  but 
before  it  was  time  for  th.  m  to  lay.  every  last 
one  disappeared.  If  I  had  removed  the  old 
queen.  I  have  no  doubt  all  would  have  been 
lovely." 

This  item  is  of  special  interest  to  me.  being 
right  in  my  line  of  experiment  involving  my 
plan  of  having  queens  fertilized  in  full  colonies 
having  a  laying  queen. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  remove  the  old  queen — 
simply  divide  the  brood-chamber  into  two  parts 
with  perforated  zinc:  and  instead  of  putting  in 
on(^  zinc  division -board,  put  in  two.  aluiut  half 
an  inch  apart:  or.  ^^■hat  is  l")(nter  still.  ]jut  the 
zinc  division-boards  far  enough  apart  to  allow 
a  comb  bet\\"een  them  and  then  fix  a  strip  of 
zinc  before  the  old  queen's  half,  and  the  young- 
qu(-en  will  be  fertilized,  and  lay  as  certainly  as 
if  she  were  in  a  separate  or  nucleus  liivc.  I 
have  tried  more  than  a  hundred  in  just  the 
way  Dr.  Miller  describes:  and  so  long  as  the 
young  queen  was  admitted  on  the  combs  where 
there  were  eggs,  nearly  all  came  up  missing.  I 
think  they  thought  they  weie  not  needed,  and 
flew  out  of  the  hives  and  never  returned.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  e\'er  had  mie  become  fertilized 
\\'hen  egg>  whT"  pn-sent:  and  it  is  my  belief 
that,  if  the  old  queen  should  travel  across  one 
of  the  combs,  it  w  oukl  have  the  same  effect. 

The  reason  I  think  it  is  the  yotnig  queen's 
fault  is  this:  I  make  a  queen-nursery  with 
Benton  cages  by  suspending  them  bHt\\een  the- 
combs  ])y  a  raveling  of  wij'e  cloth  attaclied  to  a 
match  that  I'ests  across  the  top  of  the  adjacent 
franii--.  Tin-  cells  are  thus  ai'ranged  in  the 
cages  to  hatcli :  then  when  the  young  queens 
need  food  it  is  provid<'d  by  the  bees.  Before 
the  cells  are  jnit  in.  a  fourth-inch  hole  is  bored 
through  the  wood  into  tln^  cage,  and  a  piece  of 
zinc  witli  one  pi-rfo]'ation  in  it  is  tacked  on.  so 
when  it  is  turn(^d  it  may  or  may  not  admit  bt^es 
into  the  cage  and  exclude  the  queen.  I  often 
keep  a  dozen  to  twenty  young  queens  in  this 
way  until  I  have  use  for  them,  and  it  is  often 
they  are  kept  until  they  are  too  old  to  become 
fertilized:  and  while  1  used  to  lose  a  great 
many  by  the  old  method  wh(q-e  bees  were  not 
admitted.  I  have  never  known  a  singh^  one  to 
die  treated  in  this  way.  and  I  have  kept  them 
froni  July  to  ^^ovember.  and  a  laying  queen 
outsid*^  the  cag(^s. 

If  we  divide  a  colony  into  halves  by  a  solid 
division -boai'd.  queen-cells  will  be  bui'lt  in  the 
queeniess  half,  if  a  division  of  perforated  zinc- 
is  used,  the  effect  is  almost  the  same.  Thev 
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may  build  queen-cells  or  th(^y  may  not.  If 
they  don't,  put  in  the  solid  board:  and  when 
the  cells  are  started,  take  oat  the  solid  board 
and  put  the  zinc  in  its  place,  and  the  cells  will 
goon  just  the  same.  This  raising  the  second 
queen  in  the  same  colony  is  a  grand  key  to  suc- 
cess. It  succeeds  where  any  sort  of  introduc- 
tion fails.  But  the  queens  must  be  kept  more 
than  a  sheet  of  perforated  zinc  apart,  so  I  place 
the  old  queen  on  a  four-frame  restrictor  in  one 
side  of  the  hive,  put  in  one  zinc  division-board 
and  slide  the  entrance-blocks  along,  and  the 
young  queen  has  the  privilege  of  flying  from 
the  hive  and  returning  safely  to  h(^r  own  apart- 
ment, and  the  bees  go  on  storing  honey  as  usu- 
al. ('.  W.  Dayton. 
Clinton,  Wis.,  Sept.  15. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  CAKPENTEK  BEE. 


THE  XYLOCOPA. 


The  handsome  bee  received  through  you  from 
F.  I.  Tyler,  Bakersfield,  Cal..  is  a  species  of 
Xylocopa,  or  carpenter  bee.  It  is  as  yellow  as 
the  yellowest  Italian,  and  is  a  beautiful  addi- 
tion to  our  cabinet.  It  is  a  new  species  to  our 
collection,  if  not  to  science.  I  wish  I  could  get 
eight  or  ten  more  like  it.  In  its  long  abundant 
hair  and  yellow  color  it  differs  from  most  car- 
penter bees,  and  reminds  us  of  the  bumble-bees. 
Carpenter  bees  are  usually  black,  blue,  or  pur- 
ple. The  habits  of  these  carpenter  bees  are 
well  known.  They  bore  into  wood  to  form  their 
cells,  store  these"  wooden  cells  with  pollen, 
and  lay  their  eggs  in  this,  so  that,  as  soon 
as  the  eggs  hatch,  the  little  carpenters  can 
have  bread  (bee-bread)  close  at  hand.  We 
see  our  friend  Aspinwall  was  not  the  first 
to  construct  wooden  cells.  These  bees  frequent- 
ly tunnel  into  cornices  and  window-casings, 
and  do  no  little  mischief.  I  have  frequently 
recommended  the  filling  of  the  tunnels  with  an 
ointment  made  of  either  lard  and  kerosene  oil, 
or  sulphur  and  kerosene  oil.  This  always  drives 
them  away  at  once.  I  have  never  known  it  to 
fail.  The  bee  sent  is  a  female.  I  should  like 
very  much  to  secure  a  male,  if  no  more. 

Ag'l  College,  Mich.  A.  J.  Cook. 


WAX  BLEACHING ;  HOW  'TIS  DONE. 


A  SIMPLE    AND    EFFECTIVE  WAY  OF  KENDER- 
INGF  WAX. 


Friend  E.  R.  Root: — In  answer  to  your  foot- 
notes, p.  (iG'i,  under  the  last  Ramble,  in  relation  to 
the  process  of  wax  -  bleaching, 
the  process  is  so  simple  there  is 
but  little  detail  to  it.  At  first 
the  wax  has  to  be  frequently 
loosened  up,  and  is  emptied  from 
the  trays  on  to  the  wide  bench 
where  the  men  are  seen  breaking 
up  the  chunks  and  loosening  it 
up  to  the  light.  It  is  then  re- 
turned to  the  trays;  as  it  pro- 
gresses toward  the  finish  it  re- 
quires less  of  this  loosening  pro- 
cess. I  understand  the  wax  is 
bleached  to  whiteness  because 
it  can  then  be  handled  better  in 
the  incorporation  of  colors.  The 
candles,  to  a  great  extent,  are 
white;  also  the  wax  for  the  drug 
trade.  From  the  amount  of 
bleaching  done  I  should  say  that 
yellow  wax  would  be  called 
crude  in  this  factory.    As  to 


upon  the  class  of  goods  made.  I  did  not  inves- 
tigate this  point  closely,  for  T  was  aware  that  I 
might  be  treading  in  the  forbidden  paths  of 
trade  secrets,  etc.  There  is  no  deception,  how- 
ever, here  in  relation  to  the  class  of  goods  sold. 
They  are  true  to  name  and  description.  While 
upon  the  wax  subject  I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  method  of  rendering  which  is  quite 
rapid,  and  which,  though  old,  I  have  never  seen 


YROOMAN'S  plan  of  melting  WAX. 

described.  This  method  is  practiced  by  Mr. 
Solomon  Vrooman,  of  Hartford,  N.  Y..  in  pref- 
erence to  any  of  the  many  methods  recommend- 
ed. The  wax  is  melted  in  a  boiler  or  large  ket- 
tle, and  thoroughly  boiled  until  all  the  lumps 
are  finely  pulverized.  A  square  of  very  coarse 
burlap  is  placed  over  the  end  of  an  empty  bar- 
rel, a  stout  cord  tied  around,  and  a  twist  taken 
with  a  stick  to  hold  it  secure.  The  hot  melted 
mass  is  then  dipped  on  to  the  burlap,  which 
will  soon  bag  down  and  hold  several  dipperfuls. 
It  is  then  pressed  and  ground  around  with  the 
side  of  the  dipper  until  all  the  wax  is  out.  The 
dross  is  thrown  into  a  pail,  and  another  charge 
manipulated.  Steam  from  the  heated  wax  and 
water  that  goes  into  the  barrel  keeps  the  mass 
in  the  burlap  from  cooling,  and  the  mass  can 
be  worked  for  a  long  time  if  desired.  The 
Rambler  has  tried  this  method  on  a  batch  of 
200  lbs.,  and  prefers  it  to  the  press  method  as 
being  cleaner,  and  accomplished  more  rapidly, 
and  the  dross  is  so  free  from  wax  that  there  is 
no  necessity  of  further  treatment.   The  photo 
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of  other  ingredients  used,  it  depend; 


amounts 
entirely 


shows  the  method  and  Mi-.  Vrooman  so  plain 
that  any  further  explanation  is  unnecessary. 
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The  clear  wax  can  be  dipped  from  tlie  barrel 
into  any  kind  of  molds  desired. 

Tell  Dr.  Miller  we  are  going  to  shake  our  ire 
and  I  banner  more  than  ever.  The  way  he 
goes  fo^all  who  differ  with  him  upon  that  I'ery 
important  subject  reminds  the  Rambler  that 
the  accompanying  cartoon  just  expresses  the 
situation.  Rambler. 


Ud/es'  Conversazione. 


OUTDOOR  FEEDING  TO  PREVENT  ROBBING. 


SOME  GOOD    SUGGESTIONS    FROM  MKS.  AXTELL. 

Sometimes  during  the  summer  I  go  out  to  the 
woodpile  and  carefully  scrape  up  the  clean 
small  dry  chips  and  till  into  barrels,  being  care- 
ful that  there  has  been  no  rain  for  some  time 
before  gathering  them,  and  get  the  men-folks 
to  set  them  away  under  shelter  for  next  year's 
use.  These,  mixed  witli  a  little  rotten  wood  for 
starting  the  fire,  make  excellent  smoke  with 
little  time  to  prepare  it.  Where  an  old  fence  is 
being  rebuilt  there  are  always  plenty  of  old  rot- 
ten rails  the  builder  is  glad  to  give  away  to  be 
rid  of,  that,  if  gathered  and  laid  away,  make 
excellent  smoke  when  chopped  orsaAved  up  fine, 
or  mixed  in  with  the  chips:  also  dry  corncobs, 
pounded  jtist  enough  to  split  them  open,  and 
mixed  with  other  fuel.  It  makes  the  work  of 
handling  bees  much  easier  if  one  has  plenty  of 
smoke  just  when  he  wants  it.  and  the  smoke- 
wood  all  in  readiness.  To  have  good  smoke,  the 
fuel  must  be  dry.  The  smoke  does  not  gum  up 
the  smoker  so  badly  either.  I  have  been  asked 
to  look  at  others"  bees  when  I  had  to  wait  for 
them  to  run  and  hunt  up  the  smoker,  one  mem- 
ber of  the  family  looking  here  and  another 
there,  and  all  in  commotion,  and  then  smoke- 
wood  had  to  be  hunted  up  out  of  the  woodpile 
or  barn,  or  along  some  fence,  which.  Avhen 
found,  would  generally  be  wet  or  damp,  and 
would  not  btirn  well:  or  sometimes  only  very 
rotten  wood  that  burned  out  too  quickly.  Then 
sonie  inferior  face-protector  was  brought,  fttll 
of  holes.  By  the  time  I  was  ready  to  work  at 
the  bees,  if  ail  things  had  been  in  readiness  for 
work,  it  would  have  been  done. 

Ieobbixg. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  honey-dew  harvest, 
even  when  we  could  shake  honey  out  of  the 
combs,  we  had  to  work  very  carefully  to  keep 
all  exposed  honey  covered,  and  close  hives 
quickly,  or  the  bees  would  be  in  a  terrible  hub- 
bub of  robbing  as  Dr.  Miller  speaks  of.  At  one 
time  after  honey  harvest  closed  I  had  consider- 
able work  I  wanted  to  do.  I  got  the  bees  quite 
aroused  before  I  realized  how  bad  they  weie. 
I  remembered  how  nicely  I  could  work  with 
them  while  they  wei-e  feeding  from  the  ti'oughs 
of  sweetened  water.  I  went  immediately  and 
filled  up  their  trough  with  floats,  poured  in 
ssveetened  watei'.  and  set  the  robbers  to  woi'k. 
at  the  same  time  covering  the  robbed  colonies 
with  M  et  slu'ets.  Pretty  soon  all  robbing  ceas- 
ed, and  all  were  intent  on  bringing  in  the 
sweetened  water.  After  the  robbers  had  left  I 
uncovered  the  hives  being  robbed  and  let  them 
work  too. 

For  open-air  feeding,  only  slightly  sweetened 
water  should  be  used,  or  they  will  sting  each 
other  badly  in  the  troughs  and  around  the 
trough.  On  the  gi-ass  for  several  feet  away 
they  will  be  seen  fighting  and  dying,  as  they 
are  often  seen  to  do  in  the  honey-house  where 
they  have  access  to  combs  of  honey.  If  we 
catch  a  bee  as  it  comes  in  from  the  fields,  with 
its  honey-sac  full  of  nectar,  and  kill  the  bee 


and  taste  the  nectar,  we  notice  that  it  is  not 
verv  sweet.  It  only  tastes  like  sweetened  wa- 
ter.'so  that  is  as  sweet  as  the  bees  should  be  fed 
out  of  doors.  Thev  not  only  kill  each  other, 
but  thev  daub  themselves  up  so  badly  that 
many  are  unable  to  reach  their  hives,  and  are 
lost  i'n  the  grass  and  dirt. 

ESCAPES. 

To  give  best  results  with  escapes  we  found 
they  need  to  be  left  48  hours  after  being  raised 
up."  Some  supers  could  be  taki-n  off  in  24  hours, 
while  a  few  would  not  all  get  out.  so  that  they 
might  as  well  i-emain  until  all  were  gone,  and 
a  clean  thing  made  of  the  work. 

At  our  out-apiary  we  have  so  good  an  escape 
window  in  our  lioney-hoase  that  we  concluded 
this  summer  it  was  about  as  convenient  to 
smoke  them  well  and  stand  supers  on  end  in 
the  house  in  such  a  way  that  the  light  from  the 
windows  shone  through  the  spaces  in  the  sec- 
tions, which  attracted  the  bees  quickly  to  the 
windows,  so  that,  in  two  hours,  many  cases 
would  be  cleared  out:  in  half  a  day  all  would 
be  gone. 

The  bees  nearly  all  find  their  way  back  to 
their  own  hives.  "Possibly  the  young  bees  went 
into  the  nearest  hives:  but  if  so.  they  would  be 
received  all  right,  because  they  were  young 
bees.  Carrying^  them  into  the  honey-house 
saves  opening  the  hives  twice.  Apiarists  whose 
supers  were  set  on  top  of  the  hive  would  not 
mind  lifting  the  lids  to  take  the  supers  off  the 
second  time:  but  our  supers  are  set  inside  the 
hives.  We  have  to  take  otit  the  back-board  or 
back  end  of  the  hive:  and  by  the  time  we  got 
the  super  raised  up.  especially  hives  that  were 
not  high  enough  to  take  in  a  slatted  honey- 
board  and  the  bee-escape,  the  bees  would  be 
coming  out  pretty  lively  at  the  back  side  of  the 
hive,  except  as  they  ^^"ere  smoked  back:  so  that 
it  takes,  with  our  hive,  more  time  than  it  would 
with  some  othei'S  to  get  the  bees  brushed  off 
and  board  returned  and  hive  closed:  and  the 
dripping  slatted  honey-board,  tmless  great  pre- 
catition  is  used,  would  cause  robbing.  Some  of 
our  hives  will  take  in  both  the  slatted  honey- 
board  and  the  escape-board.  In  that  case  the 
hive  is  closed  up  so  tightly  there  is  no  danger 
from  robbing. 

At  an  out-apiary  where  supers  are  set  on  top 
of  hives  with  no*  hive  stiiTounding  them,  and 
then  lifted  up  with  an  escape  put  under,  in  the 
hands  of  careless  bee-keepers  I  fear  some  will 
find  their  honey  robbed  out  tmless  great  care  is 
taken  that  there  is  no  crack  or  opening  large 
enough  for  robbers  to  push  themselves  in.  as 
there  are  no  bees  to  keep  them  otit.  as  they  can 
crowd  themselves  through  a  very  small  place 
when  in  search  of  honey.  At  a  home  apiary 
such  r)bbing  would  be  detected. 

BVILDIXG  UP  WEAK  COI.OXIES. 

We  thought  to  place  an  escape  over  a  very 
weak  colony,  and  place  on  top  several  supers 
with  adhering  bees  as  they  came  from  the  hives 
to  build  them  up.  as  we  have  often  done,  unless 
using  the  escape-board :  but  \\"e  found  it  would 
not  ^^'()rk.  as  every  bee  that  passed  down  into 
the  colony  was  killed  and  dragged  out.  They 
were  making  a  A\holesale  slaughter.  Seeing 
that  they  were  killing  them  off  so  fast.  I  had 
the  supers  removed  and  the  escape-board  tak- 
en away,  a  cloth  laid  over  the  frames,  except  a 
space  at  one  side,  so  the  bees  could  readily  go 
up  into  the  combs  of  honey,  and  all  fighting 
ceased.  The  bees  in  the  supers  were  from  sev- 
eral hives,  so  they  readily  united:  and.  being  in 
a  strange  hive,  they  would  not  fight,  and  the 
honey  stopped  the  bees  ot  the  colony  from  kill- 
ing the  incoming  bees.  Then  they  ttnited 
peaceably,  and  formed  a  nice  strong  colony. 
So  long  as  there  is  tmsealed  honey  in  supers 
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ihey  will  not  uiicap  the  olIkm':  but  this  fall,  as 
all  our  honey  is  dark  w  e  would  not  care  if  they 
did  uncap  some  of  the  combs. 
Ruseville.  111..  vSept.  (i.    Mrs.  L.  C.  Axteli.. 

[My  good  friend,  your  plan  of  getting  rid  of 
robbers  by  feeding  sweetened  water  instead  of 
syrup  is  one  of  ray  old  hobbies,  if  you  rcMnem- 
ber.  At  the  time  of  ray  experiments,  however, 
I  preferred  grap(i  sugar,  for  the  j-eason  that  it 
was  not  as  sweet  as  cane  sugar,  and  they  did 
not  care  very  much  foi-  it.  I  assure  you  it  was 
refreshing  to  get  every  I'obber  out  of  the  way, 
simply  by  drawing  theiyi  off  with  a  very  little 
cheap  sugar.  One  objection,  however,  to  this 
very  weak  syrup  or  sweetened  water,  was  that 
it  soured  very  speedily,  especially  in  hot  weath- 
er, if  I  gave  more  than  they  took  up  at  the  time. 
Yes,  I  too  discovered  how  the  bees  would  fight 
and  get  daubed  if  it  were  just  a  little  too  sweet. 

Do  you  not  unconsciously  give  us  an  illustra- 
tion of  some  of  the  very  inconvenient  features 
of  the  closed -end  frame  you  use  in  connection 
with  the  old  Quinby  hive?  Yes,  I  have  seen 
just  the  result  you  mention,  in  taking  bees 
from  one  colony  to  give  to  another.  Unless  you 
take  pains  to  let  the  inmates  of  the  hive  get  a 
taste  of  the  honey  to  make  them  good-natured, 
they  will  sometiraes  sting,  even  when  the  new 
I'oraers  are  gorged  with  honey.]  A.  I.  R. 


Our  Question  -  Boi 

WITH    RERUIES    F^ROM    OUR    BEST  AUTHORITIES. 


Question  194.  In  a  locality  wliere  flowers 
<ire  l(ite  hi  hlooinincj  bi  the  sprinn,  iroiild  you 
advise  supiAying  some  su])Stitnte  for  pollen  f 
If  so.  )iame  two  or  three  of  the  best. " 

Yes.    We  use  flour,  rye  or  wheat. 

Illinois.   N.  W.  Dadant  &  Son. 

Yes.    Rye  or  corn  meal,  or  wheat  floui'. 
Vermont.    N.  W.  A.  E.  Manum. 

I  have  always  found  enough  pollen  left  in  the 
combs,  but  the  best  substitute  is  flour. 
Louisiana.   E.  C.  P.  L.  Viali,on. 

I  don't  think  as  favorably  of  feeding  pollen 
substitutes  as  I  used  to. 
Ohio.   N.  W.  H.  R.  Boakdman. 

Rye  and  oats  ground  together  make  an  excel- 
lent feed.  That's  all  I  have  ever  tried,  and  it  is 
seldom  necessary  in  this  latitude. 

New  York.    E.  Ramblek. 

No,  not  here.  I  would  not  supply  any  substi- 
tute. I  have  repeatedly  tried  it,  and  found  it 
would  not  go.  It  looked  to  be  a  howling  suc- 
cess, but  it  was  not. 

Michigan.   S.  W.  James  Heddon. 

Most  assuredly,  if  the  bees  are  sliort  of  pollen 
for  breeding-purposes.  I  would  use  (Mther  pea 
flour,  or  wheat  flour  mixed  with  honey,  and 
placed  in  tlie  combs. 

Ohio.    X.  W.  A.  B.  Mason. 

Yes.  Rye.  oats,  and  wheat  are  good.  While 
I  have  neve)'  tried  it,  I  think  peas  or  beans 
would  be  better.  Corn  meal  will  not  do,  as  they 
can  not  cai'ry  it. 

Illinois.    N.  C.  J.  A.  (tHeen. 

No.  I  would  notsupi)ly  any  artificial  pollen  if 
the  flow  ei's  furnished  plenty  when  they  did 
come,  even  if  it  were  late.    My  experience  in 
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that  direction  has  satisfied  me  that  it  pays  bet- 
ter to  wait  till  nature  comes  to  the  rescue. 
Wisconsin.    S.  VV.  S.  I.  Fkeebokn. 

Tlie  best  substitutes  for  pollen  ai'e  i-ye  flour 
and  i)ea  flour.  But  if  you  take  cai*'  of  your 
combs  of  pollen  of  the  prt'vious  season,  substi- 
tutes are  hardly  ever  necessary. 

Ohio.    S.  W.  r.  F.  MuTH. 

In  this  locality  natural  pollen  is  to  be  had  as 
soon  as  it  is  warm  enough  for  bees  to  work 
without  loss.  If  I  used  a  substitute  I  should 
prefer  rye  flour. 

Illinois.   N.  W.  C.         Mks.  L.  Harrison. 

I  would  use  unbolted  wheat. flour.  My  miller 
told  me  that,  on  one  occasion,  the  bees  came  in 
great  numbers  and  worked  in  his  flour-chest 
as  it  came  warm  frora  the  stones. 

California.    S.  R.  W^ilkin. 

In  this  locality  bees  can  get  pollen  as  soon  as 
they  can  fly  safely.  I  imagine  that  this  is  pret- 
ty genei-ally  true.  In  case  there  is  a  lack  of 
pollen  I  should  advise  oat  or  rye  meal. 

Michigan.   C.  A.  J.  Cook. 

There  are  some  localities  where  it  pays  to 
furnish  rye  flour.  A  cheap  wheat  flour,  known 
as  daisy  flour,  is  taken  quite  readily.  Pea  meal, 
recommended  by  British  bee-keepers,  is  prob- 
ably better.    W^e  do  not  fec^d. 

New  York.   C.  P.  H.  El  wood. 

In  my  home  yard  I  have  used  some  rye  flour 
in  early  spring,  but  I  don't  know  that  it  ever 
did  any  good.  I  don't  think  I  shall  bother  to 
use  any  more.  My  bees  always  gather  pollen 
in  the  fall,  so  they  have  plenty  of  pollen  in 
spring,  and  don't  need  flour.  If  I  thought  they 
had  no  pollen  in  their  combs  in  spring,  then  I 
would  give  them  rye  flour. 

Wisconsin.    S.  W.  E.  France. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  pays  in  dollars  and 
cents:  but  the  "fun"  pays  me,  for  it  is  lots  of 
fun  for  me  and  all  who  call  at  my  house  to  see 
the  little  fellows  roll  over  and  over  in  the  meal. 
I  consider  corn  meal  ground  fine  just  as  good  as 
any,  while  all  that  the  bees  do.  not  use  is  not 
wasted,  as  it  can  be  fed  to  the  cow,  horse,  sheep, 
or  chickens. 

New  York.    C.  G.  M.  Doolittlk. 

Not  very  much  to  be  gained  on  that  line,  I 
think:  yet  there  is  no  harm  in  furnishing  pol- 
len substitutes  when  the  bees  go  for  thera  eager- 
ly. They  work  with  great  zeal  sotnetimes  at 
fine  dry  sawdust.  Let  them  have  the  choice 
between  a  lovely  article  of  sawdust  and  rye 
llour.  Wliile  I  think  of  it,  feeding  flour  is  soine- 
tiraes  complained  of  for  getting  the  combs  full 
of  little  solid  lumps  that  the  bees  have  to  tear 
out  to  get  rid  of. 

Ohio.   N.  W.  E.  E.  Hasty. 

If  the  weather  were  pleasant  enough  for  bees 
to  work,  and  they  could  not  get  enough  natural 
pollen,  I  would  try  to  give  thera  all  they  would 
take  of  some  ground  feed  I  was  using  for  horses 
or  cattle.  You  see.  if  they  use  only  the  finer 
parts  the  rc^st  can  be  tV^d  to  the  cows  after  the 
bees  are  done  with  it.  I  think  I  have  liked 
ground  corn  and  oats  the  brst.  Corn  meal  will 
do,  but  it  is  pi-etty  heaxy  for  them  to  work. 
Rye.  wheat,  barley,  buck w  lu'at.  are  good:  but 
I  would  have  neither  of  them  bolted— both  be- 
cause it  is  pleasanter  for  them  to  work  on  the 
unbolted,  and  because.  I  think,  some  of  the  best 
is  bolted  out.  The  different  brans  ar(^  good  if 
not  cleaned  too  close.    Pea  flour  is  used  in  Eng- 
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land,  but  I  suspect  it  would  be  too  expensive 
for  us. 

Illinois.    N.  C.  C.  Mitxer. 

[It  seems  to  me.  friends,  that  this  whole 
mattei"  hinges  on  a  locality  or  season,  where 
pollen  is  plentiful  and  whei'e  it  is  not.  Now. 
there  are  seasons  when  our  bees  seem  to  care 
but  little  for  meal,  and  at  other  times  they 
seem  just  crazy  for  it.  At  such  times  I  have 
examined  hive  after  hive  without  finding  a 
trace  of  pollen.  They  were  actually  powerless 
to  raise  brood  unless  il^ey  could  find  some  sub- 
stance that  would  answer  as  pollen.  They 
went  to  a  sawmill  near  by  until  the  people 
complained  that  they  could  not  handle  the 
lumber  on  account  of  the  bees,  and  the  piles  of 
sawdust  were  also  covei'ed  with  them.  They 
went  inquiringly  into  the  barns  and  stables, 
and  SiH'med  to  be  crazy  for  any  thing  in  the  line 
of  meal,  fiour.  or  chopped  feed.  At  such  times, 
oats  and  rye  ground  together  were  taken  with 
wonderful  "avidity,  and  brood-rearing  started  as 
if  by  magic.  The  largest  honey-yield  I  ever  re- 
ported came  after  the  heaviest  meal  feeding  we 
ever  had.  and  visitors  from  adjoining  apiaries 
expressed  great  astonishment  to  see  my  hives 
so  crowded  with  brood  when  theirs  were  not. 
Friend  Hasty  speaks  of  solid  lumps  of  hardened 
meal  or  tiour  in  the  combs.  We  found  quite  a 
little  in  otir  combs  during  one  season,  but  we 
didn't  discover  it  tmtil  extracting  time.  The 
bees  seemed  almost  unable  to  get  it  out  without 
cutting  out  the  combs  or  excavating  it  and  let- 
ting it  tumble  on  the  bottom-board.  That 
spring  we  fed  fine  white- wheat  liour.  In  feed- 
ing oatmeal  and  rye  I  have  never  noticed  any 
such  trouble.  My  answer,  therefore,  would  be. 
whenever  there  'is  such  a  state  of  affairs  that 
the  bees  seem  greedy  for  the  rye  flour  before 
the  natural  pollen  comes,  and  when  examina- 
tion at  the  time  shows  that  their  hives  contain 
no  pollen.  I  would  most  assuredly  give  them 
some  of  the  substanc(\^  mentioned  above. 
When,  however,  natural  pollen  comes,  as  soon 
as  they  fly  freely,  or  when  there  is  pollen  enough 
in  the'coinbs.  I  would  not  fuss  to  give  them  a 
substitute,  unless  it  were,  perhaps,  a  very  little, 
"just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing."  as  Doolittle 
puts  it.]  A.  I.  R. 


Heads  of  Grain 

FROM     DIFFERENT  FIELDS. 


"  RASPBEEEY    APIAEY  "    KEPOET    FOB  1891: 
LEATHEE-COLOBED  ITALIANS:  HOW  THEY 
BOLE  IX  THE  HONEY. 

The  hives  used  are  Bristol  L..""  and  the 
strain  of  bees  is  one  cross,  since  coming  fi-om  A. 
E.  Manum's  leather-colored:  and  while  not 
quite  as  gentle  as  some  of  the  handsome,  dude- 
looking,  five-banded  hybiid  bees  so  much  laud- 
ed for  their  beauty,  yet  if  any  one  wishes  bees 
for  honey  I  advise  him  to  obtain  some  of  A.  E. 
Manttm.  of  Bristol.  Vt..  as  I  know  they  are 
good.  and.  as  sent  out  by  him.  pure  Italian. 
April  T,  I  had  two  good  coioni(^s.  two  fair.  May 
11  I  put  upper  stories  with  qneen-excludei'S  on 
Nos.  1  and  2.  and  moved  No.  3  to  Barre.  On 
June  .>th.  all  were  in  prime  condition — Nos.  1 
and  :2  storing  some  new  honey.  On  June  1.5th 
I  extracted  from  Nos.  1.  "J.  and  4.  150  lbs.:  June 
20th.  from  Nos.  1.  2.  and  4.  170  lbs.:  June  37th. 
from  Nos.  1.  2.  and  4.  200  lbs.:  Julv  2d.  from  No. 
1.  SO  lbs.:  from  Nos.  2  and  4.  100  lbs.:  Julv  KHh. 
from  No.  3.  (30  lbs.:  Julv  2.3d.  from  Nos.  1.'4.  and 
3.  110  lbs.:  Aug.  3d.  from  Nos.  1  and  4.  100  lbs. 
Total.  970  lbs.   In  the  way  of  increase  I  saved 


two  swarms.  At  least  three  large  swarms  went 
to  the  woods,  as  no  one  watched  for  swarming. 
I  clipped  the  old  queens"  wings  foi-  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  keeping  them  at  work  for  me  as  long  as 
possible.  Bees  are  now  in  good  condition:  but 
if  the  fall  flow  fails  I  shall  have  to  have  return- 
ed to  them  for  \\  inter.  170  lbs. 

I  wintei'ed  in  the  cellar.  Honey  sources,  fruit, 
raspberrv.  white  and  alsike  clover,  basswood. 
and  goldenrod.  The  remarkable  record  of  SO 
lbs.  of  honey  as  the  net  gain  for  four  consecu- 
tive days,  of  one  queen's  bees,  in  one  hive,  is 
something  which  I  do  not  remember  having 
heard  of.    The  honev  is  of  very  good  quality. 

Barre.  Vt.  H.  W.  Scott. 

[Your  repoi-t  is  good,  but  we  must  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  product  from  a  few  colo- 
nies is  usually  much  greater  in  propoHion  than 
from  a  lai'ger' number.] 


THE  HONEY-CBOP  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE:  A  GOOD 
SEASON  REPOBTED. 

New  Hampshii'e  has  furnished  the  Union  its 
proportion  of  great  men.  and  has  done  it  hand- 
somely: yet  it  can  not  show  a  great  number  of 
••  way  up  ■■  bee-keepers.  Out  of  New  Hamp- 
shire's granite  flows  an  abundance  of  water, 
btit  honey  doesn't  seem  to  flow  so  freely:  but 
scattered  here  and  there  over  the  rocks  are 
farms,  and  on  these  farms  are  flowers,  and  in 
these  flowers  honey  is  to  be  found.  Bees  rind  it 
and  carry  it  home  to  their  families.  Then 
comes  man.  with  all  his  selfishness,  and  claims  a 
lion's  share:  and  thus  it  is  that,  as  I  write,  some 
of  the  most  delicious  honey  thatflowej-s  ever  pro- 
duced is  tickling  my  palate,  and  making  glad  my 
heart.  Bee-keepers  of  New  Hampshire  have  had 
a  very  prosperous  season.  To  be  sure,  the  bees 
died  out  badly  during  the  N\'inter  and  spring, 
but  the  honey-flow  has  been  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Not  for  a  good  many  years  has  there 
been  so  much  white  clover.  It  has  grown  every- 
where— by  the  roadsides,  in  the  pastures,  gai'- 
dens.  in  dooryards— anywhere  and  every  whei'e: 
and  that  it  contained  honey,  our  bee-hives  ftil- 
ly  attest.  Bee-keepers  in  'this  vicinity  all  tell 
me  that  they  have  never  kno\\  n  honey  to  be 
more  abundant:  but  the  weather  has  been  un- 
favorable a  part  of  the  time.  However,  more 
honey  has  been  secured  than  for  several  years. 
There  is  no  purer,  richer-flavored  honey  pro- 
duced in  any  part  of  the  United  States  than  in 
New  Hampshire.  There  can  not  be.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  place  where  honey  brings  so  high  a 
price.  The  retail  price  is  uniformly  25  cents 
per  box.  and  it  is  scarce  at  that.  We  should 
judge  from  reports,  that  this  season  has  been 
more  favorable  than  last  in  almost  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  Honey  should  bring  a 
good  price,  as  it  has  been  pretty  well  cleaned 
up  during  the  past  vear.    A.  D.  Ellingwood. 

Berlin  Falls.  N.  H..  Aug.  28. 


BEE-PABALYSIS    SLIGHTLY    CONTAGIOLS:  THE 
SALT  REMEDY  A  COMPLETE  CERE. 

By  your  correspondents  it  appears  that  bee- 
paralysis  (nameless  bee-disease)  is  very  preva- 
lent. In  my  opinion  it  is  caused  some'what  by 
the  quality  of  the  honey  consumed.  I  liav'e 
been  troubled  in  past  years.  Init  succeeded  in 
curing  the  disease  last  year  by  tin-  use  of  sugar 
syrup  with  a  trifle  of  salt  in  it-  aliout  half  of  a 
level  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  one  ijound  of  sugar. 
If  too  strong  of  salt  it  w  ill  kill  the  bees,  as  I 
found  by  experience.  At  one  of  my  out-apiaries 
I  directed  the  boy  in  charge  to  feed  a  colony 
that  was  badly  a  fleeted.  On  mv  next  visit  I 
found  half  of  the  bees  dead.  The  feed  was 
stopped  and  the  colony  was  cured.  For  an  or- 
dinary colony,  feed  a  pint  of  syrup  every  three 
days.    Sprinkling  with  brine  often  gave  a  short 
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stop,  but  no  cure  to  the  disease.  The  little  salt 
that  mixed  with  the  honey  probably  produced 
the  effect.  I  have  noticed,  that,  when  the  bees 
gathered  a  better  quality  of  honey,  colonies 
slightly  affected  soon  became  all  right  again.  I 
find  the  disease  to  be  slightly  contagious. 
Hives  that  were  a  few  feet  in  front  of  the  affect- 
ed colony  would  soon  be  affected.  Contact  with 
the  sick  and  dead  bees  that  were  on  the  ground 
apparently  caused  it.  L.  M.  Bkown. 

Glen  Ellen.  la.,  Sept.  15. 

[Mr.  Alley,  of  the  ApicuUurist,  claims  the 
idea  of  salt  as  a  cure  for  the  bee-paralysis,  as 
you  will  see  by  editorials  in  Sept.  1.5th  Glean- 
ings. We  are  glad  of  your  testimony  to  the 
same  effect.  Judging  from  reports,  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  disease  is  slightly 
contagious.]   


DO  KIXG-BIKDS  REGURGITATE?  FACTS  TO 
SHOW  THAT  THEY  DO. 

I  notice  in  the  Sept.  15th  Gleanings  that 
you  solicit  further  testimony  on  the  matter  of 
king-birds  having  the  power  to  regurgitate,  or 
disgorge,  which  I  think  is  just  as  good  a  word. 
I  can  s"ay  it  is  no  hoax,  as  I  have  seen  it  done. 
A  few  years  ago  I  saw  one  sitting  on  a  fence- 
post  within  30  paces  of  me,  so  there  could  be  no 
mistake  about  it.  He  went  through  about  the 
same  motions  as  a  pigeon  does  when  feeding  its 
young.  I  saw  him  plainly  eject  a  wad  as  large 
as  an  ordinary  tobacco  quid  (but  not  as  nasty), 
which  I  poked  apart  with  a  stick,  and  found  it 
composed  of  parts  of  insects,  but  no  bees,  al- 
though I  have  opened  them  many  times  and 
found  worker-bees  in  the  gizzard.  King-birds 
are  certainly  a  nuisance  to  bee-keepers,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that,  on  the  whole,  like 
all  insectivorous  birds,  they  do  moi-e  good  than 
harm.  E.  D.  Barton. 

East  Hampton.  Ct.,  Sept.  23. 

[Friend  B.,  I  am  sui'e  you  are  right.  I  am 
personally  acquainted  with  the  gentleman  who 
made  the  statement  given  in  Gleanings,  and  I 
know  he  saw  exactly  what  he  states.  He  may 
possibly  have  been  mistaken  in  the  kind  of  bird : 
but  there  is  certainly  some  bird  that  makes  a 
practice  of  catching  'honey-bees,  and,  after  it 
has  squeezed  out  the  honey,  it  disgorges  the 
pomace.]   "  A.  I,  R. 


crates  for  crating  up  cases  of  honey. 

I  see  that  you  recommend  crating  comb  hon- 
ey for  market  in  same  size  as  I  crated  mine  last 
year:  and  I  also  see  that  you  make  crates  for 
sale.  Now,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you 
make  them  the  same  as  I  did.  If  it  is  not  too 
much  ti'ouble  for  you.  I  should  like  to  have  you 
give  me  dimensions  of  diff'erentpieces,  and  num- 
ber required  per  crate. 

Matthias  Schneider,  Jr. 

Mclvor.  Mich.,  Aug.  11. 

[We  took  the  idea  of  crates  for  crating  up 
cases,  very  largely  from  those  you  sent  us  last 
year.  We  have  made  up  a  small  crate  that 
will  hold  nine  24-lb.  cases,  or  eighteen  12-lb. 
The  bottom  is  made  of  a  frame;  of  ><x2-inch 
stuff.  I')x3().  }{  inch.  The  long  pieces  stand  on 
edge:  the  short  pieces  nail  crosswise  on  top, 
and  between  them  are  nailed  four  pieces  of  6- 
inch  crating,  %  tliick.  19  inches  long.  The  han- 
dles are  about  four  feet  long  and  J^\'lx5  inches. 
On  each  side  are  3  pieces  of  (i-inch  crating,  also 
19  inches  long,  nailed  to  the  outside  of  the  bot- 
tom strip  and  to  the  inside  of  the  piece  foi-ming 
the  handle.  These  jjieces  of  6-inch  crating  19 
inches  long  ai'e  just  what  we  used  to  make 
boxes  to  ship  sections  in:  and  as  most  bee-keep- 
ers have  a  suri)]us  of  these  they  can  utilize 


them  in  making  crates.  There  are  also  three- 
pieces  across  the  top,  about  21  inches  long,  and' 
one  up  each  end,  about  17  inches  long.  The- 
ends  of  the  section  boxes  could  be  used  to  form 
the  ends  of  the  crate,  as  they  are  just  the  right 
length.  Our  shipping-cases",  as  we  now  furnish 
them,  have  glass  on  only  one  side.  In  putting 
them  into  the  crates,  the  glass  should  be  turned 
in  so  that  none  of  it  is  visible.  This,  at  least, 
will  be  required  according  to  the  new  ruling  of 
the  Western  Classification  Committee.] 


BROOD  IN  sections   WITHOUT  QUEEN -EXCLUD- 
ERS; ONE  WHO  CONSIDERS  PERFORATED 
ZINC  INDISPENSABLE. 

In  May  1st  Gleanings,  E.  C.  L.  Larch  and 
E.  R.  say  they  need  no  queen-excluders  to  keep 
brood  out  of  sections.  Will  they  please  tell 
how  they  keep  the  queen  from  the  sections  with- 
out using  something  to  keep  her  out  ?  I  use  10  L.. 
frames  in  my  hives.  I  use  both  wide  frames- 
and  supers,  and  get  brood  in  both.  I  have  had 
half  of  48  sections  in  wide  frames  spoiled  with 
brood,  and  had  lots  of  it  in  my  supers.  I  often 
have  them,  when  I  fill  the  sections  ^4  full  of 
foundation,  fill  the  bottom  with  drone  comb  and. 
brood,  and  get  plenty  of  worker  brood  in  sec- 
tions. I  don't  see  how  people  can  get  along- 
with  eight  frames.  By  the  middle  of  May 
many  of  my  hives  had  ten  fiames  of  brood:  and 
where  I  had  two  stories  of  worker  combs  for- 
extracting,  some  queens  had  12  frames:  now 
some  have  14  frames  of  brood.  E.  D.  Howell. 

New  Hampton.  N.  Y..  June  5. 

[You  must  have  extra  prolific  queens.  Our 
correspondents  generally  agree  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use  the  excluders  for  comb  honey, 
simply  for  the  r(>ason  that  no  brood  gets  into- 
the  sections.  Perhaps  we  shall  have  to  settle- 
the  difference  on  the  bar  of  locality.] 


WEDGING  SECTIONS  IN  SUPERS  BOTH  WAYS. 

Has  any  one  ever  tried  wedging  sections  in 
the  Dovetailed  hive  endwise  as  well  as  side- 
wise?  It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  less  work 
to  put  the  sections  on  the  section-holder  slats 
without  the  end-pieces,  and  have  an  end-board 
as  a  follower,  like  the  side,  only  of  suitable- 
length,  with  a  wedge.  The  sections  could  then 
be  wedged  up  perfectly  square  and  true  and 
tight,  so  that  there  could  not  be  any  propolis- 
put  bet\^'een  the  sections  at  all:  and  then  by 
using  separators  4}^:  in.  wide,  with  insets  cut  in 
them  to  correspond  with  the  sections,  the  bees 
could  only  touch  the  sections  on  the  edge  where 
they  entered  the  sections  and  the  inside.  We 
had  intended  to  try  this  method  this  season,  but 
have  had  no  chance  on  account  of  poor  season.. 

J.  W.  Rouse  Co. 

Mexico.  Mo.,  Sept.  4,  1891. 

[Oliver  Foster,  of  Mt.  Vernon.  Iowa,  wedges 
sections  both  ways:  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
practiced  generally.  The  object  sought  is  a 
good  one.  but  the  methods  for  producing  this 
doable  compression  do  not  seem  to  be  accepted.] 

WAS  IT  THE  WORK  OF  KING-BIRDS? 

t  had  nine  stands  in  chaff'  hives  last  spring, 
and  had  only  two  swarms  issue  this  season. 
Now,  did  the  "king-birds  take  the  queens  when 
they  were  out  on  the  wing?  They  were  very 
thick  here.  ]My  bees  are  not  making  very 
much  honey  this  season.  It  has  been  very  wet 
here.    I  think  tiie  birds  took  them. 

Geo.  Paddleford. 

Tunnel.  N.  Y..  Aug.  27. 

[King  -  l)irds  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
swarms  not  issuing.  It  was  due  to  your  poor 
season.] 
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KKTUKNIXG  SWAKMS  A  T.A  DADANT  A  SUCCESS. 

During  the  month  of  August  I  returned  17 
swarms  as  directed  by  the  Dadants.  in  reply  to 
J.  W.  ^Murray,  page  541.  and  only  one  of  the  17 
came  out  a  second  time,  and  that  was  over  two 
weeks  after  they  were  returned.  I  cut  the  cells 
out  of  only  one  colony  before  returning  the 
swarm,  and  that  was  a  colony  that  I  was 
changing  from  a  single-wall  to  a  chaff  hive. 
The  most  of  them  were  i-eturned  in  48  hours: 
but  on  account  of  rainy  weather  a  few  swarms 
were  not  returned  until  96  hours.  I  consider 
this  the  best  method  yet  devised  to  prevent 
increase,  and  shall  practice  it  extensively  on 
early  swarms  next  season.       S.  AV.  Taylok. 

Harveyville.  Pa..  Sept.  8. 


•CLOSED-EXD  FRAMES  IN  A  TIGHT-FITTING  CASE. 

I  am  afraid  of  the  close  space  at  the  end  of 
some  closed-end  frames,  for  I  am  sure  to  find 
the  moth  there  in  my  locality,  and  yet  I  don't 
want  a  bee -space  at  the  end  of  such  frames.  I 
shall  try  both. 

I  should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Miller  whether  he 
ever  tested  queens  from  cells  reared  with  caged 
•queens,  as  mentioned  on  page  480  of  Glean- 
ings, 1890.  Bro.  Alley  says,  on  page  120  of  the 
American  Apiculturist  for  May,  1889,  that  in 
some  cases  the  queen  was  caged,  but  the  queens 
reared  in  that  way  have  proven  worthless  in 
my  apiary.    My  experience  confirms  his. 

Galesburg,  Mo.   W.  L.  Smith. 


HOAV  TO  CAKEY  BEES  INTO  THE  CELLAR  WITH- 
OUT BOTTOM-BOARDS. 

I  should  like  to  have  some  one  tell  how  to 
manage  to  keep  bees  quiet  while  putting  them 
into  a  bee-cellar,  without  bottom-boards,  or 
raised  from  the  bottom -board,  as  some  recom- 
mend: also  method  of  setting  out. 

Greenville,  Mich..  Aug.  25.    L.  C.  Lincoln. 

[As  we  have  before  explained,  the  bees  should 
Tje  set  in  the  cellar  when  the  air  has  a  tendency 
toward  frost:  that  is,  just  enough  so  that  the 
-colony  is  contracting  toward  their  winter  sphere. 
With  ordinary  caution,  scarcely  a  bee  will  fly. 
As  we  explain  in  our  price  list  and  ABC  book, 
we  prefer  to  carry  colonies  into  the  cellar  ivith 
bottom-boards  ;  and  when  inside,  lift  the  hive 
■off  and  set  it  in  its  position.] 


KEENEY  METHOD  OF  WIRING  FRAMES. 

I  would  say  that  I  have  about  40  brood-frames 
of  each  of  Keeney's  method,  and  the  horizontal 
method  drawn  taut,  and  have  not  a  single  per- 
fect comb  of  the  former,  nor  a  single  imperfect 
•one  of  the  latter,  all  on  medium  foundation.  If 
drawn  tight,  the  wire  will  sag  enough  to  cor- 
respond with  sag  in  foundation. 

Bees  have  done  fairly  well  this  year,  but  the 
•quality  of  honey  is  not  up  to  the  standard.  It 
is  dark,  with  some  little  honey-dew. 

Jas.  a.  Dimick. 

Anderson.  Ind.,  Aug.  26,  1891. 


BEES  AS  FERTILIZERS. 

Prof.  CooTc;— Please  explain  through  Glean- 
ings how  bees  fertilize  flowers.  The  honey 
crop  has  been  very  good  here.  Bees  are  gath- 
ering honey  from  a  bitter  weed.  I  will  send 
you  a  sample.  Joe  Smylie. 

Wilson,  Miss.,  Aug.  20. 

Each  flower  of  most  plants  bears  stamens  and 
pistils,  or  male  and  female  organs.  The  sta- 
mens bear  the  pollen,  or  fertilizing  element, 
which  must  reach  the  pistil  and  pass  to  the  ova, 
or  seeds,  else  they  will  fail  to  produce.  In  many 
cases  the  stamens  are  on  one  tree,  and  the  pis- 
tils on  another,  as  in  the  willows.  In  this  case, 
wind  or  insect  must  bear  the  pollen  dust  from 


the  stamen  to  the  distant  pistil.  Often  the 
seeds  will  not  develop  unless  the  pollen  from 
another  flower,  even  though  the  flower  has  both 
stamens  and  pistils,  is  brought  to  fructify  them. 
Thus  we  see  that  bees  and  other  insects  in  per- 
forming this  valuable  service  are  of  immense 
importance  to  vegetation.  In  many  cases  they 
must  bring  pollen  from  distant  plants,  as  the 
male  and  female  organs  are  widely  separated: 
in  other  cases  they  must  cross-fertilize,  as  close 
fertilization  is  impotent.  Every  bee-keeper 
knows  how  bees  get  covered  with  pollen,  and 
how  they  bear  it  from  flower  to  flower.  Notice 
the  bees  at  this  season,  August,  as  they  visit 
the  snapdragons.  The  pollen  is  white,  and  oft- 
en the  bees  have  a  white  line  the  whole  length 
of  the  back  where  they  rub  against  the  stamens, 
and  bear  off  the  pollen.  As  they  pass  to  anoth- 
er flower  this  pollen  is  rubbed  off  on  the  pistil, 
and  passes  on  to  the  seeds.  J.  S.  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  other  article  sent  to  Gleanings, 
on  "  Bees  as  fertilizers."  See  page  732. 
Ag'l  College.  Mich.  A.  J.  Cook. 


SALT  A  GOOD  REMEDY  FOR  BEE -PARALYSIS. 

I  notice  what  is  said  in  regard  to  bee-paraly- 
sis and  the  remedy.  I  had  one  stand  this  sum- 
mer that  had  it.  I  took  one  handful  of  salt  and 
put  it  under  the  stand,  on  the  platform,  and  in 
the  entrance,  and  crowded  it  up  against  the 
front  of  the  hive,  and  now  the  same  bees  are 
.well.  I  don't  see  that  any  are  being  killed. 
Some  of  those  bees  would  look  black  and  shiny, 
^nd  the  other  bees  in  the  same  hive  would  kill 
them.   I  salted  every  hive  in  the  same  way. 

Moulton.  Iowa.  Sept.  28.  S.  S.  Buckmaster. 


THE  DOVETAILED    HIVE  WITH    HOFFMAN  TOP- 
BARS. 

I  have  had  about  a  dozen  of  your  Dovetailed 
hives  in  use  this  season:  and  to  say  I  liked 
them  from  the  start  is  putting  it  mildly.  I  find 
that  they  do  much  best  with  foundation  wired 
in.  It  seems  so  nice,  after  using  the  old  Sim- 
plicity frames  so  long,  and  being  bothered  with 
burr  and  brace  combs,  to  watch  the  bees  fill  the 
frames  (Hoffman),  with  the  assurance  that 
there  would  be  no  such  nuisance  to  bother. 
But  the  regular  white-clover  flow  set  in,  and 
the  hives  were  just  running  over  with  bees, 
and  honey  coming  in  lively;  and,  didn't  these 
little  knots  of  combs  begin  to  grow  right  before 
my  eyes,  and  right  up  through  those  exact 
spaces  between  the  frames  where  we  were  as- 
sured by  the  junior  editor  of  Gleanings  that 
the  soil  would  not  produce  a  growth  of  these 
noxious  weeds!  But  they  grew  up  through 
these  spaces,  and  entirely  across  the  top  of  the 
frames.  In  several  hives  the  space  between 
the  frames  was  half  filled  with  these  impedi- 
ments to  morality. 

Well,  seriously,  I  think  if  you  will  add  }4  inch 
to  the  depth  of  the  Hoffman  frame  you  will 
have  it  about  right  for  this  climate. 

The  wedging-up  process,  as  applied  to  the 
Dovetailed  hive,  is  not  satisfactory.  It  does 
not  draw  the  frames  close  enough  together  to 
keep  out  propolis.  But  I  still  like  the  Dove- 
tailed hive,  with  all  its  faults. 

Henderson,  Mo.,  Sept.  23.       S.  S.  Lawing. 

[The  hives  which  you  had  were  among  the 
earlier  lot  of  the  season,  and  did  not  have  the 
scant  3^-inch  bee-space,  as  we  had  not  at  that 
time  learned  that  the  bee-space  was  one  of  the 
prime  essentials  in  the  riddance  of  burr-combs. 
Instead  of  making  a  standard  frame  deeper,  we 
make  our  hives  shallower,  which  accomplishes 
the  same  results.  Out  of  our  80  colonies  in  the 
Shane  yard,  only  one  had  burr-combs  above  the 
top-bar,  and  that  over  only  one  or  two  frames.] 
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DADANT  OX  SULPHUKIC-ACID  WAX  KEXDEKIXG. 

Friend  Ernest: — After  reading  your  remarks 
on  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid,  pages  703  and  714, 
I  had  about  made  up  my  mind  not  to  reply, 
because  I  thought  the'  arguments  which  I  could 
give  you  against  the  ground  you  took  would  be 
of  but  little  importance,  but  in  reading  Dr. 
Miller's  opinion  on  this  subject  as  given  in  his 
Stray  Straws  I  tind  his  views  to  agree  so  well 
with  my  own  that  I  will  give  you  what  argu- 
ments I  have  on  this  point. 

We  find  that  the  more  beeswax  is  manipulat- 
ed, the  more  it  is  re-melted,  the  more  it  loses 
its  fine  honey  flavor,  and  therefore  the  more 
objectionable  it  is  to  the  bee-keeper's  taste,  and 
the  more  readily  bees  will  object  to  it.  There 
is  not  a  doubt  in  my  mind  concerning  the 
healthfulness  of  beeswax  refined  by  the  sul- 
phuric-acid method,  and  I  believe  that  this 
metliod  is  advantageous  to  cleanse  black  wax 
or  refuse,  since  vve  use  it  ourselves;  but  to  use 
it  on  all  grades  will  simply  make  an  insipid 
material  of  the  sweetly  perfumed  article  pro- 
duced by  the  bees.  I  have  often  heard  parties 
wonder  what  sweet-scented  substance  was  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  foundation,  when  it  was 
only  tlie  perfume  that  Nature  put  into  the  blos- 
soms that  could  be  so  plainly  detected.  All  the 
secret  of  this  was  the  use  of  clean  water  in 
rendering  the  combs.  For  this  reason.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  see  any  of  our  bee-friends  use  the 
dangerous  oil  of  vitriol  when  another  process 
much  more  simple  will  do  as  well.  Let  us  teach 
bee-keepers  to  render  their  wax  in  the  sun  or  in 
clean  tin  vessels  with  clean  soft  water,  and  we 
shall  make  the  very  best  founation  that  can  be 
obtained.  C.  P.  Dadaxt. 

Hamilton,  111.,  Sept,  18. 

[I  believe  what  you  say  is  true,  that  melting 
and  re-melting  does  to  some  extent  destroy  the 
peculiar  aroma  that  is  present  in  virgin  bees- 
wax. Whenever  visitors  go  down  into  our 
foundation  basement,  they  usually  exclaim, 
"  How  good  it  smells  1"  adding  that  the  odor 
is  suggestive  of  honey.  In  regard  to  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  perhaps  I  should  explain  that  we 
have  tested  it  on  only  the  very  darkest  gi'ades 
of  wax,  and  the  \^'hole  amount  rendered  in  this 
manner  will  he  small  compared  with  the  sum 
total  used  in  foundation-making.  But  we  find 
that  bee-keepers  clamor  more  for  the  yellow 
color  of  wax  than  for  its  peculiar  odoi ;  so  even 
if  all  the  wax  were  refined  by  sulphuric  acid 
(which  will  never  be  the  case  by  a  long  way) 
it  would  not  be  objectionable  to  bee-keepers. 

I  have  been  making  some  further  experiments 
in  regard  to  acid  testing  in  wax.  and  liave  final- 
ly succeeded  in  detecting  a  very,  very  slight 
trace  of  acid  in  wax  rendered  with  sulphuric 
acid;  but  the  amount  is  so  infinitessimally 
small  I  feel  sure  it  can  do  no  harm  ;  and  al- 
though 1  do  not  know  positively,  yet  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  objectionable  to  bees.]  E.  R. 


HOW  I  GOT  p:vex  with  the  axts:  a  novel 

PLAX. 

This  vicinity  has  a  sandy  soil.  and.  being 
loose  and  warm,  it  is  inhabited  by  myriads  of 
ants.  The  struggle  for  existence  among  them 
makes  it  necessai-y  for  them  to  prospect  every 
nook  and  corner  for  food.  They  came  up  into 
the  liouse  day  and  niglit,  and  soon  learned  the 
way  to  the  cupboard.  No  barrier  would  prevent 
them.  xAft(M- failing  with  several  expetiients  1 
detei'mined  to  give  them  a  satisfactory  feed.  1 
took  a  lai'g(^  bottle  and  droi)ped  into  it  a  quar- 
ter of  a  teasi)ooi)  ful  of  Paris  gi-<nMi.  To  tliis  I 
added  a  tablespoon ful  of  alcohol  to  make  it 
more  soluble,  and  filled  the  bottle  up  with  su- 
gar syrup.  Then  I  got  a  piece  of  a  pane  of 
glass  and  poured  them  out  a  meal  on  it.  setting 


it  in  their  trail  on  tlie  floor.  This  was  in  tlie- 
afternoon  at  5  o'clock.  The  whole  colony  was 
awakened.  They  streamed  in  all  night.'pass- 
ing  around  by  the  edge  of  the  carpet,  over 
which  they  would  not  crawl,  and  filled  up  (jn 
the  deadly  feast  and  went  back  again— hun- 
dreds, thousands  of  them,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. The  next  day  by  ten  o'clock  not  an  ant 
was  to  be  seen.  Once  since,  the  colonies  in  the 
rear  of  the  house  were  induced  to  come  to  a  fes- 
tival with  like  results.  Not  one  died  in  the 
house.  The  bottle  is  yet  half  full,  waiting  any 
further  encroachments.  C.  H.  Mukhay.  ' 

Elkhart.  Ind..  Sept.  22. 


KEKOSEXE  EMULSION  AXI)  HOP-LICE. 

Mr.  Root:— Bo  you  know  what  would  be  the 
best  to  spray  hop-vines  with,  to  kill  the  lice? 
Every  hop-yard  in  Oregon  is  loaded  down  with 
the  louse.  The  growers  are  spraying,  but  it 
does  no  good.  Please  publish  in  Glpjaxixos 
what  you  think  would  kill  them, 

Butteville,  Or..  July  21.         Lucien  Geek. 

[We  forwarded  the  above  to  Prof.  Cook.  whO' 
replies:] 

The  hop-louse,  like  all  other  plant-lic(\  can 
be  subdued  by  use  of  kerosene  einulsion.  I  have 
previously  given  both  formulae  for  this  valu- 
able insecticide  in  Gleaxixgs.  Those  needing 
them  may  well  try  both,  as  it  requires  but  little- 
trouble,  and  use  the  one  that  works  best.  In 
making  any  kerosene  emulsion, it  is  necessary 
to  agitate  very  violently.  Siiriple  stiiTing  is 
not  enough.  Pumping  the  liquid  forcibly  back 
into  itself  is  always  effective.  A  one- fifteenth 
emulsion — that  is.  kerosene  one-fifteenth  of  the- 
whole— is  always  fatal  to  apliides,  or  plant-lice, 
and  never  harmful  to  foliage.        A.  J.  Cook. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich. 


DIAGXOSIXG     roLOXIES;     HAXDLIXG  FKAMES 
LESS. 

I  have  closely  read  what  has  been  said  in. 
Gleaxixgs,  especially  by  the  large  guns,  and 
more  especially  the  remarks  that  follow,  either 
by  A,  I,  or  E.  R.  Root.  I  have  taken  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  arguments  over  the  closed -end 
frames,  for  it  is  with  us  here  in  the  South  to  get 
the  most  for  the  very  least  labor  possible  to  ac- 
complisli  the  best  results:  and  the  handling  of 
hives  instead  of  frames  has  been  my  practice 
since  coming  to  Florida.  My  hive  is  a  ten- 
frame  short  or  crosswise  Langstroth,  loose  bot- 
toius,  and  can  put  on  as  many  stories  ^s  the- 
colony  can  use,  so  that  I  can  nearly  always,  by 
handling  the  hive,  tell  what  their  wants  are, 

E.  R.  struck  the  key  in  his  remarks  when  he 
used  the  word diagnose."  To  be  able  to  do' 
this  is  the  first  step  toward  successfully  handling, 
the  hives  instead  of  frames.  You  must  first 
practically  learn  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis  of 
the  colony,  the  saine  as  a  successful  doctor  will 
with  his  patients.  The  practiced  eye  and  ear- 
can  very  closely  tell  what  bees  need  by  their 
looks  and  movements  at  the  entrance,  and  by 
the  hum  of  their  wings.  Colonies  in  want  of 
stores  are  smaller,  have  a  pinclnvi  and  drawn 
up  look.  i'('Stl(>ss  in  their  mov(Mnents.  and  often; 
giv^e  off  the  hum  of  distress,  similar  to  a  colony 
witli  no  queen.  First  learn  to  diagnose  your 
hives  (?)cc.v  would  he  the  word),  and  then  yoiL 
can  save  a  vast  amount  of  labor:  then  you  can; 
handle  hiv(^s  inst(>ad  of  frames:  still,  with  less, 
labor  with  loose-bottom  hives. 

JOHX  CUAVCUAFT. 

Astor  Park.  Fla.,  Sept.  2(). 


SNEEZEWEEI)  HONEV.  AGAIN. 

F.  H.  French,  Florenc<>.  Ala.,  simds  me  some 
flowers  of  the  sneezew(>ed.  Heleiiium  tondfoll- 
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um.  from  which  lie  says  his  bees  have  gathered 
much  honey  and  pollen  for  the  whole  of  Au- 
gust. The  honey,  he  says,  is  of  a  beautiful  gol- 
den color,  but  is  so  bitter  that  it  is  unlit  for  ta- 
ble use.  He  says  it  was  brought  fi'om  Texas  by 
a  physician  becau;^e  of  its  medicinal  qualities, 
which,  it  was  claimed,  resemble  those  of  qui- 
nine. The  plant  has  spread  widely,  and  ruins 
all  the  fall  honey,  except  for  food  for  the  bees. 
Mr.  French  asks  whethei'  this  plant  is  valuable 
for  medicine. 

By  looking  in  GI.EAXI^'(;s  for  18W.  p.  t)73.  it 
will"  be  seen  that  I  received  very  much  the  same 
information  and  inquiry  about  this  plant  from 
Mr.  C.  P.  Coffin.  Pontotoc.  ^liss..  last  year. 
This  is  an  introduced  plant,  and  is  naturalized 
.all  through  the  South.  It  is  closely  related  to 
goldenrod.  sunflowers,  asters,  etc..  and  so  we 
need  not  wonder  that  it  is  a  )-ich  honey- produc- 
er. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  honey  is  bit- 
ter. We  can  only  advise  that  it  be  kept  sep- 
arate as  much  as  possible  by  extracting  all  oth- 
er at  the  dawn  of  its  blossoming,  and  use  it  in 
winter  and  spring  to  feed  the  bees.  That  it 
may  have  decided  therapeutic  qualities  is  not 
improbable.  To  answer  this,  careful  experi- 
ments would  need  to  be  made.       A.  J.  Cook. 

Ag"l  College,  Mich..  Sept.  1.5. 


STINGLESS  BEES. 

In  Youth's  Compnnion  (Sept.  34.  1891)  it  is 
stated  that  they  have  stingless  bees  in  Austra- 
lia. Is  that  true?  If  so.  why  are  they  not  im- 
ported into  this  country '?     "  E.  Brubaker. 

Philadelphia.  Pa..  Sept.  38. 

[There  are  stingless  bees  in  some  parts  of 
Africa.  South  America.  Mexico,  and,  we  believe, 
in  Florida.  So  far  as  we  know,  they  are  woi'th- 
less  for  practical  use.  Those  we  tested  in  our 
yard  were  about  equal  to  bumble-bees  as  work- 
ers.] 


Answers  to  Questions 

FROM    OUR    ABC  CL.ASS. 


E.  T..  York.  Xeb.;— Pouring  boiling  water  into 
the  extractor,  and  then  revolving  the  basket, 
might  disinfect  an  extractor  that  had  bei-n  used 
for  extracting  lioney  fi'om  foul-brood  combs. 
The  better  way  ^^  ould  be.  if  you  can.  to  cover 
the  extractor  and  then  turn  in  a  jet  of  steam 
and  let  the  steam  whistle  into  it  for  half  an 
hotir.  If  you  can  not  get  access  to  steam,  put 
in  a  great  deal  of  hot  water.  Fill  the  can  full 
•of  boiling  ^^■ater.  and  let  it  stand  until  the  wa- 
ter cools. 


D.  P..  l^ic}isT,irr>i.  Mich.: — If  your  bees  have 
built  your  combs  crosswise,  cut  them  out  and 
transfer  them  into  the  frames  right,  as  per 
■•  Transferring."  in  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 
To  avoid  a  recurrence  of  such,  use  founda- 
tion. Even  narrow  strips  fastened  to  the  comb- 
guides  will  answer  to  get  the  bees  started  right, 
although  almost  all  bee-keepers  prefer  to  use 
full  sheets,  and  generally  wired,  at  that. 


F.  J.  S..  CcinnanviUe.  Ohio: — It  is  too  late 
now  to  try  to  increase  your  colonies.  Don't  at- 
tempt it  until  about  next  May.  and  then  you 
•can  do  it  by  dividing,  as  yott  suggest:  but  when 
you  divide,  be  sure  to  put  all  the  hatching 
brood  into  the  new  location,  and  at  the  same 
time  carry  two-thirds  of  the  bees  there.  This 
will  secure  a  nearly  equal  division  of  both,  be- 
cause the  old  bees  will  return  to  the  old  stand 
-where  their  queen  is. 


High-pressure  Gardening. 

BY     A.     I.  ROOT. 


Here  it  is  October  3d.  and  the  beautiful 
weather  continues.  Some  tomato  -  plants 
which  I  put  out  so  late  (on  ground  that  was 
vacated)  that  some  said  they  were  sorry  to  see 
me  wasting  my  time,  are  now  ripening  up  beau- 
tifully. Those  cucumber-vines  are  also  yield- 
ing enormously.  There  has  been  a  little  frost 
on  the  creek  bottom,  but  none  at  all  on  high 
ground.  The  market-gardener  should  own  a 
hill  as  well  as  a  valley:  and  where  it  is  desir- 
able to  escape  frost,  his  gardening  should  be  on 
the  highest  ground.  Underdrain  and  surface- 
drain  so  as  to  avoid  wash.  Have  your  furrows 
run  horizontally  instead  of  up  and  down,  and 
vou  can  have  many  things  to  put  on  the  mar- 
ket after  the  frost  has  spoiled  them  for  every- 
body else:  and  this.  too.  without  sash.  The 
hilltops  are  just  the  place  for  strawberries. 

We  dug  our  nice  crop  of  Puritan  potatoes 
with  the  cheap  potato-diggei'.  The  principal 
reason  why  the  ten-dollar  digger  is  not  as  good 
as  the  hundred-dollar  on(^  is  because  it  does  not 
leave  (lU  the  potatoes  on  the  top  of  the  ground: 
therefore  when  potatoes  are  worth  any  thing 
like  a  dollar  a  bushel,  your  ground  should  be 
cultivated  after  digging,  and  have  some  boys 
pick  up  the  potatoes.  We  did  the  cultivating 
with  our  two-horse  cultivator,  and  the  boys 
picked  up  about  twelve  bushels  more  from' a 
piece  that  had  given  us  something  like  300 
bushels.  You  can  see  from  this  whether  you 
want  a  cheap  potato-digger  or  not.  After  the 
cultivator  had  gone  over  th'^'  ground  it  was  in 
beautiful  shape  to  lit  for  rye:  but  as  the  ground 
is  conipaiatively  new.  and  has  nevei-  had  much 
nuii!Mi-e.  we  gave  it  a  heavy  d]-e>sing.  say  3.t 
loads  to  the  acre,  right  over  tliis  cultivated  sur- 
face, and  we  are  plowing  it  now.  The  ground 
is  so  hard  that,  ordinarily,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  plow  it:  but  this  ground  has  been  made 
so  mellow  in  cultivating  potatoes,  and  later  in 
digging  them,  that  it  plows  up  splendidly,  pro- 
viding we  do  not  run  the  plow  too  deep.'  This 
reminds  me  of  an  expeiinu-nt  we  made  in  order 
to  test  the  value  of  rye.  Last  winter  a  sti'ip  of 
rye  a  few  rods  wide  ran  l  ight  through  where 
oui-  potato-field  is  now.  The  rye  was  put  in  in 
September,  and  in  the  spring  it  had  made  such 
a  beaittiful  mass  of  feed  that  we  commenced 
giving  it  to  the  cow.  By  the  time  \\  e  had  got 
it  all  off  once,  where  we  fii'st  cut  it  it  ^^■as  ready 
to  give  another  cutting.  Abotit  this  time  w'e 
plowed  it  tip  for  potatoes.  As  we  cut  such  a 
quantity  of  green  feed  from  the  strip.  I  did  not 
suppose  the  stubble  would  be  of  any  advantage 
to  the  g)-ouud.  To  my  surpi'is(\  howevei'.  the 
potatoes  all  along  during  their  growth  looked 
much  finer  over  the  rye  sti'ip:  and  the  yield 
this  fall  showed  a  marked  difference  in  favor  of 
the  place  where  the  rye  stubble  was  plowed 
under.  A  part  of  this  stubble,  however,  was 
green  and  growing,  as  I  explained.  Somehow 
or  other  I  always  find  a  specially  keen  enjov- 
ment  in  making  gai-den  and  in  sowing  seeds  in 
October.  The  cool  nights  and  mornings  act  as 
a  tonic,  and  give  me  enthusiasm.  We  have 
some  rye  that  is  now  three  or  four  inches  high: 
some  more  just  coming  up.  and  the  piece  I  have 
mentioned,  where  we  have  just  been  getting 
ready  to  put  in  the  seed.  The  sight  of  the 
beautiful  rank  thrifty  rye  and  spinach,  when 
every  thing  else  is  exhibiting  only  death  and 
decay,  gives  to  me  a  special  enjoyment.  Owing 
to  the  unusually  warm  fall,  one  lot  of  spinach 
has  got  too  large  and  has  run  up  to  seed.  There 
is  usually  no  sale  for  it  until  frost  comes,  be- 
cause so  many  other  things  are  on  the  market. 
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On  this  account  it  is  well  to  make  frequent  sow- 
ings of  spinach,  lettuce,  etc.  One  lot  of  lettuce 
that  I  had  planted  for  Thanksgiving  has  al- 
ready commenced  shooting  up  to  seed.  Never 
mind;  we  have  sold  enough  of  it  at  5  cts.  per 
lb.  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  crop. 


Myself  and  my  Neighbors. 


He  that  lovetli  not  his  brothei- whom  he  hath  seen, 
how  can  lie  k)ve  God  wliom  he  luith  not  seen?  — I. 
John  4:JiO. 

A  few  days  ago  the  text  above  suddenly 
burst  upon  me.  I  was  pretty  sure  it  was  in  the 
Bible  somewhere,  but  I  did  not  know  where.  I 
thought  first  it  sounded  like  James.  But  we 
finally  found  it  as  above.  When  it  first  cam(^ 
to  me,  my  impression  was  that  it  read  neighbor 
instead  of  hrother—'  He  that  loveth  not  his 
neighbor  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love 
God  whom  he  hath  not  seen'?"'  Well,  shall  we 
make  any  mistake  if  we  read  it  neighhorf  I 
think  not.  John  may  mean  brother  in  the 
church  or  a  brother-Christian.  But  we  are  ad- 
monished by  the  Savior  not  only  to  love  our 
neighbors  as  ourselves,  but  to  love  even  our 
enemies.  In  the  prayer-meeting  and  at  church, 
in  considering  the  matter  we  say,  "  Well,  1  do 
love  my  neighbor;''  but  when  we  come  to  week- 
days and  to  week-day  tasks  and  duties,  do  our 
actions  surely  indicate  that  we  have  that  con- 
stant and  abiding  love?  Do  Ave  not  often  be- 
come discouraged,  and  say.  "  Well,  I  declare!  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  use  in  trying.  I 
really  can't  love  that  man"?  But,  hold  on,  my 
friend.  Your  next  step  will  be  to  say  you  can 
not  love  God.  This  epistle  of  John  is  a  very 
kind,  loving,  and  gentle  one.  We  can  imagine 
John  as  an  old  gray-headed  man.  In  the  second 
chapter  he  commences  with  the  expression, 
"  My  little  children."  In  the  third  chapter  he 
also  uses  the  expression,  "  my  little  children;" 
and  his  talk  is  almost  constantly  about  love; 
yet  in  the  very  verse  from  which  I  have  chosen 
my  text,  John  uses  some  fearfully  sti'ong  lan- 
guage. Why,  it  almost  makes  me  shudder  to 
read  it.  When  I  hear  the  word  liar  "  used  by 
people  who  are  talking,  it  almost  always  gives 
me  a  start;  and  when  some  one  calls  ano'ther, 
with  whom  he  is  talking,  a  liar,  it  sends  a  chill, 
as  if  I  had  heard  an  oath  uttered;  but  John 
uses  the  word  liar  right  in  connection  with  our 
text.  In  fact,  the  verse  commences  with  the 
sentence,  If  a  man  say,  I  love  God,  and  hateth 
his  brother,  he  is  a  liar."  Oh!  let  us  beware 
when  Satan  so  gets  into  our  hearts  that  we  be- 
gin to  feel  hatred.  Let  us  remember  what  John 
says.  We  are  really  uttering  lies  when  we  pre- 
tend or  profess  to  love  God,  and  are  at  the  same 
time  conscious  of  cherishing  in  our  hearts  ha- 
tred toward  a  brother. 

In  these  days  of  anarchy  and  various  organ- 
izations whose  leaders  (if  not  followers)  utter 
fierce,  hard,  uncharitable  speeches  toward  their 
fellow-men,  how  quickly  we  see  hatred  toward 
God  follow  along  in  the  footsteps  of  hatred  to- 
ward humanity!  Somebody  says  there  is  no 
such  tM,ng  as  fairness  in  this  world;  and  if  he 
cherishes  this  thought,  and  associates  with  a 
class  who  think  they  are  misused,  and  do  not 
have  a  fair  chance,  very  soon  comes  the  charge 
tliat  God  has  not  created  all  men  free  "and 
equal.  Some  of  you  may  feel  inclined  to  dis- 
pute the  matter,  even  now.  Please  bear  in 
mind,  my  friend,  that  one  of  the  first  things  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  on  which  our 
system  of  government  was  founded,  is  this 
statement;  and  love  and  obedience  toward  God 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  immediately  aft- 


erward. I  can  not  take  space,  however,  at 
present,  to  go  into  the  affairs  of  government.  I 
am  dealing  with  Our  Homes  and  Our  Neigh- 
bors; and  I  am  pleading  with  you  to  have  more 
love,  more  faith,  more  confidence,  in  neighbors 
you  find  wherever  you  are.  There  is-,  of  course, 
such  a  thing  as  having  a  foolish,  unwarranted 
confidence  in  your  neighbors;  but  we  so  seldom 
meet  with  this,  compared  with  the  grievous 
troubles  resulting  from  a  lack  of  confidence, 
that  I  am  sure  I  am  safe  in  dwelling  continual- 
ly on  the  latter.  Yes,  I  feel  sure  I  shall  make 
no  mistake  if  my  ivhole  life  be  spent  in  encour- 
aging that  virtue  that  suffereth  long  and  is 
kind."  and  that  "  thinketh  no  evil."  Some  les- 
sons I  learned  in  my  recent  sickness  are  yet  viv- 
idly before  me.  Most  of  us  are  given  to  falling 
into  notions.  How  much  has  been  said  about 
•bee-keepers  getting  into  ruts,  or  getting  into 
notions,  and  sticking  to  them  in  spite  of  rea- 
son or  remonstrance  from  friends!  Now,  inas- 
much as  Satan  is  watching  to  entrap  us.  even 
during  the  delirium  of  fever,  he  is  also  watch- 
ing for  a  chance  to  mislead  us  through  this 
same  matter  of  notions.  He  is  ever  prompt  and 
active -to  suggest  that  such  and  such  a  neigh- 
bor is  a  "  rascal;"  and,  if  it  is  possible,  he  will 
encourage  this  feeling  until  we  fail  to  listen  to 
reason  or  to  good  sense.  Oh  do  beware,  dear 
friend,  that  he  does  not  entrap  you  in  this  way. 
When  he  begins  to  whisper  that  nobody  is  any 
thing  but  a  downright  rascal,  spring  up  at  once 
and  turn  upon  him  with"  Get  thee  behind  me." 

For  many  years  I  have  had  a  '"notion"  that 
my  lungs  were  weak,  and  that  probably  I  should 
go  into  consumption  before  a  great  while;  and 
I  have  had  another  notion  that  I  was  laboring 
under  partial  paralysis  that  I  should  likely 
never  get  over.  And  during  long  years  it  has 
never  occurred  to  me  that  Satan  had  more  or 
less  to  do  with  these  notions.  I  wish  to  men- 
tion this,  because  I  think  that  some  of  you  may 
have  been  tempted  in  a  similar  way.  While  I 
advise  you  to  have  faith  in  your  family  physi- 
cian. I  do  not  by  any  means  advise  you  to  "run 
for  him  every  time  you  feel  bad.  Well,  while 
under  the  doctor"s  care  I  asked  him  about  my 
lungs.  He  said  they  were  all  right.  But  I  felt 
so  sure  they  were  not  that  he  made  an  exami- 
nation, and  declared  that  my  lungs  were  per- 
fectly sound.  In  fact,  he  said  I  was  remarkably 
sound  in  body  in  almost  every  way— that  all 
my  trouble  resulted  from  overwork,  and  that, 
too,  mostly  of  a  mental  kind.  At  a  time  during 
the  fever  when  I  did  not  seem  to  get  along  very 
fast,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  friends,  a  dis- 
tinguished physician  from  Cleveland  was  called 
in  for  consultation.  Our  regular  physician  in- 
troduced him,  and  then  told  me  he  had  not 
informed  him  in  regard  to  my  case  at  all.  He 
said  he  wished  Dr.  Bennett  to  look  me  over  and 
question  me,  and  then  make  his  decision.  Then 
he  laughingly  suggested  to  me  that  I  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  well  "doc- 
tors" do  "agree."  You  know  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  sarcasm,  and  a  good  many  insinu- 
ations to  the  efl'ect  that  no  two  doctors  decide 
alike.  If  some  of  the  friends  who  say  this 
should  meet  with  the  conventions  of  the  physi- 
cians or  our  land,  or  read  some  of  their  class 
journals,  they  might  think  difl'erently.  Well. 
Dr.  Bennett  gave  me  a  very  thorough  examina- 
tion. He  tested  my  lungs  with  expensive 
modern  instruments,  and  decided  positively 
that  they  were  strong  and  sound  in  every 
"  corner."  Why,  dear  friends,  it  has  been  worth 
twenty-five  dollars  to  me  since  then  to  feel  that 
I  have  a  pair  of  sound,  capable,  healthy  lungs  in 
my  body.  I  draw  great  long  breaths  every  lit- 
tle while,  and  thank  God  for  healthy  lungs. 
Then  he  went  all  over  me — punched  me  and 
pinched  me,  felt  of  the  different  organs  of  my 
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iDody,  and  declared  me  physically  sound  in 
every  way,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the 
malarial  fever  and  the  nervous  condition  of  my 
system.  He  said  that  what  1  have  called  par- 
alysis of  my  right  side  was  simply  nervousness 
brought  on  by  too  much  mental  work.  As  yet 
there  was  no  organic  derangement  anyiohere; 
but  he  cautioned  me  that  there  soon  would  be 
if  I  continued  to  abuse  the  good  strong  body 
■God  had  given  me.  When  he  spoke  of  my 
paralysis  I  told  him  I  should  have  to  tell  him 
about  the  "one-sided  medicine"  our  own  physi- 
cian used  in  helping  the  chills  on  that  special 
side,  and  also  in  helping  me  out  of  some  of  my 
notions  I  had  for  years  hejd  on  to  so  tenaciously. 
And  I  think,  dear  reader,  I  will  tell  you  about 
it.  After  I  awoke  from  that  refreshing  and 
"dreamless"  sleep  I  told  you  about  (after  my 
^^leepless  night  of  suffering)  the  doctor  came  in, 
shaking  vigorously  in  his  hands  a  bottle  of 
labeled  whisky.  Said  I,  Surely,  doctor,  you 
;are  not  going  to  give  me  whisky,  are  you  ?  " 

He  knew  all  about  my  feelings  in  regard  to 
alcohol,  opium,  and  such  like  dangerous  (dan- 
gerous to  both  body  and  soul)  drugs;  and,  dur- 
ing my  whole  sickness,  he  has  not  prescribed 
a^ny  thing  of  the  sort.  In  reply  to  my  question 
he  said,  "  Why,  this  is  the  '  one-sided  medicine ' 
I  told  you  I  would  bring.'" 

"  But,  doctor,  have  I  got  to  take  it?  " 

With  a  characteristic  twinkle  in  his  eye  he 
replied,    No,  Mrs.  Root  must  take  it." 

Now,  I  am  a  firm  believer,  as  you  ma^  all 
know,  in  the  doctrine  that  man  and  wife  are 
•one:  yet  in  all  of  the  triumphs  that  medicine 
has  made,  even  in  recent  times,  I  had  never 
before  heard  that  a  sick  man  might  be  cured 
by  giving  the  medicine  to  his  wife,  even  though 
the  twain  are  one.  In  answer  to  my  perplexity 
he  replied,  "  This  one-sided  medicine  is  simply 
whisky  and  cayenne  pepper.  Your  wife  is  to 
take  it,  as  I  said,  but  she  takes  it  and  batlK^s 
your  defective  side  when  the  chills  come  on.  I 
told  you  some  time  ago  that  the  paralysis  that 
you  worried  about  was  little  more  than  skin 
deep— that  there  was  no  derangement  at  all 
except  an  affection  of  the  nerves  that  lie  near 
the  surface.  You  are  beginning  to  have  con- 
siderable faith  in  medicine,  and  now  see  the 
•demonstration  of  what  I  have  been  trying  to 
•convince  you  of." 

W^ell,  the  chills  came  on  before  long,  and  my 
wife  applied  the  medicine,  rubbing  it  in  briskly, 
as  the  doctor  directed.  Sure  enough,  the  chil in- 
side was  fully  as  warm  as  the  other,  and  may 
be  a  little  moi-e  so.  I  remember  of  di'eaming, 
•during  the  fever,  that  my  wife  had  put  that 
cold  right  foot  into  a  stocking  made  of  red -pep- 
per pods.  It  was  a  glossy  bright  red.  but  it 
made  my  right  foot  very  warm  and  comfort- 
able. A  good  many  years  ago  a  patient  whose 
fever  had  just  left  him  was  in  such  a 
feeble  state  that  he  was  fast  sinking.  This 
same  doctor  advised  getting  up  a  circulation 
by  rubbing  briskly  with  cayenne  pepper  and 
whisky.  For  a  time  the  patient  seemed  to  pay 
no  attention  to  it,  and  some  of  the  friends  found 
.a  good  deal  of  fault  because  he  thus  disturbed 
the  last  moments  of  a  dying  man.  Pretty  soon, 
however,  the  patient  began  to  scold  because 
the  rubbing  made  his  flesh  smart.  The  oper- 
ators began  to  look  inquiringly  at  the  doctor; 
but  he  was  smiling,  and  told  them  to  go  on. 
Said  he.  "If  you  can  get  him  to  feel  the  pepper 
you  will  start  a  circulation  and  he  will  live." 
And  he  did  live.  Now.  the  point  I  wish  to 
make  here  is,  that  you  should  have  confidence 
in  your  friends  and  in  your  family  physician- 
enough  confidence  to  put  aside  your  notions, 
and  be  guided  by  his  knowledge  and  skill. 

Pardon  me  if  I  dwell  considerably  on  the 
adjuncts  of  the  sick-room.  I  think  that  perhaps 


some  of  my  suggestions  may  help  others  as  I 
have  been  helped.  When  I  began  to  mend  I 
was  impatient  to  get  out  of  doors,  and  especial- 
ly to  get  over  to  the  office  and  see  to  the  folks. 
The  doctor  had  cautioned  me  repeatedly.  He 
had  not,  however,  said  just  when  I  might  go 
over  to  the  factory  and  when  I  must  not.  One 
beautiful  day,  when  I  was  feeling  pretty  strong 
I  ventured  cautiously  out  on  the  street.  After 
sitting  down  a  good  many  times  I  reached  the 
factory.  Then  I  went  back  home  and  lay 
down.  Of  course,  they  were  all  worrying  about 
me;  but  I  was  so  certain  that  it  would  do  me 
no  harm  I  made  another  trip  after  a  while. 
Very  cautiously  I  climbed  the  stairs  that  lead 
to  the  ofifice.  My  slippers  made  no  noise,  and  I 
was  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  room  where  a 
dozen  were  at  work,  before  any  one  noticed  me 
at  all.  The  roomful  of  clerks  were  so  intent, 
each  on  his  or  her  own  business,  that  not  one  of 
them  noticed  my  presence.  Have  you  ever 
heard  of  unkind  speeches  about  the  way 
"hands"  behave  when  the  "boss"  is  away? 
And  yet,  after  several  weeks'  absence,  here 
each  one  was  working  so  industriously  and 
faithfully— so  intent  on  the  real  work  before 
him — that  I  stood  some  little  time  unobserved. 
During  that  time  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
went  up  from  my  heart  for  these  faithful  friends 
who  were  all  doing  their  work  so  well  in  their 
employer's  absence.  Finally  the  young  lady 
who  opens  the  mail  raised  her  eyes  and  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  surprise.  They  gathered 
around  me  and  shook  hands,  and  then  com- 
menced scolding  me.  and  telling  me  to  go 
''siraigM  hack  home."'  I  asked  them  if  that 
was  the  way  they  always  treated  their  com- 
pany. Well,  before  the  day  was  over  I  had 
been  to  the  factory  four  times  and  upstairs 
twice.  The  last  time  I  started  out,  Ernest  was 
so  vehement  that  I  did  not  know  but  he  would 
take  me  by  the  collar  and  march  me  back 
home..  He  is  usually  so  mild,  and  especially  so 
deferential  to  his  father,  that  it  was  really  a 
"big  joke"  to  me  to  see  the  tables  turned— my- 
self the  child  (in  fact.  I  felt  weak  enough  to  be 
a  child,  certainly)  and  he  the  father  or  guardi- 
an. I  insisted,  however,  all  the  while,  that  I 
knew  what  I  was  about:  that  I  was  not  suffer- 
ing in  the  least;  that  I  was  not  imprudent. 
When  the  doctor  came,  however,  there  was  a 
general  stir  of  the  young  and  old  Roots  and 
their  relatives,  and  they  made  such  a ''fuss," 
as  I  termed  it,  that  I  replied  something  like 
this: 

"  Look  here,  friends,  please  do  be  quiet,  and 
don't  go  on  any  more.  And  even  though  I  am 
sure  you  are  foolish  and  mistaken,  for  the  sake 
of  peace  in  the  family  1  will  submit— not  be- 
cause I  believe  there  is  any  need  of  it,  but 
because  of  the  importunities  and  urgent  en- 
treaties of  my  very  best  friends  and  relatives." 

Had  it  not  been  for  these  ui'gent  entreaties 
and  expostulations  I  do  not  know  how  many 
more  trips  I  should  have  made  before  the  day 
was  over.  In  fact.  I  think  I  went  to  sleep  with 
the  strong  conviction  that  I  was  right  and  that 
the  whole  lot  of  them,  including  the  doctor, 
were  full  of  "  7totion.s.'"  However,  on  the  line 
of  reasoning,  as  Paul  put  it,  "  If  meat  make  my 
brother  to  offend.  I  will  eat  no  flesh."  I  submit- 
ted to  them.  Do  you  guess  the  outcome?  W^hy. 
next  morning  my  legs  ached  in  a  way  I  had  not 
known  since  my  childhood  days  when  I  used  to 
have  what  they  told  me  were  "  growing  pains  " 
in  my  legs.  It  laid  me  up  and  set  me  back  a 
full  week;  and  although  several  weeks  have 
passed,  I  fear  I  have  not  got  over  it  yet.  Love 
to  your  neighbor  or  to  your  brother  includes 
also  a  faithful  attention  to.  and  at  least  a  con- 
sideration of.  his  honest  convictions:  and  when 
a  lot  of  brothers,  or  neighbors,  if  you  choose, 
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are  unitedly  against  you,  the  chances  are  that 
they  are  right  and  you  are  wrong.  If  you  are 
wise  you  will  put  aside  j^our  own  convictions, 
and  listen  to  them,  especially  those  who  are 
your  best  friends.  There  may  be.  it  is  true,  cir- 
cumstances when  a  man  is  justitied  in  going 
against  the  advice  and  counsel  of  his  friends 
and  relatives;  but  in  the  present  existing  con- 
dition of  things  I  think  these  circumstances  are 
very  rare. 

God  seems  to  have  so  constituted  us  that  one 
can  not  safely  live  alone.  The  Robinson  Crusoe 
idea  does  very  well  for  a  romance  or  a  story, 
but  it  is  not  practical.  He  who  becomes  mis- 
anthropic, and  declares  he  is  going  to  stay  by 
himself,  and  ask  no  odds  of  anybody,  is  in  a 
dangerous  position.  This  matter  has  come  up 
in  our  bee-conventions.  The  bee-keeper  who 
stays  at  home,  and  does  not  meet  with  his  fel- 
low-men, suffers.  No  one's  education  can  be 
complete  until  he  has  got  out  of  school  and 
school  ruts,  and  has  been  knocked  about 
through  the  busy  world.  Contact  with  our 
fellow-men  should  soften  us  and  make  us  better. 
The  mail  who  flies  into  a  passion,  and  uses 
strong  words,  is  the  one  who  in  one  sense  is 
ignorant.  The  active  business  of  the  world 
makes  us  familiar  to  some  extent  with  human- 
ity as  it  averages:  and  one  who  is  wise,  esije- 
cially  if  he  is  wise  in  the  Bible  sense,  is  slow  to 
anger.  He  stands  cool  and  unmoved,  even 
though  he  be  misunderstood  and  abused;  and 
with  his  heart  full  of  love  to  God  and  love  to 
men,  as  in  the  language  of  our  text,  he  can  love 
the  sinner  wliile  he  hates  the  sins.  He  is  often- 
times obliged  to  admit  that  a  certain  state  of 
affairs  is  bad:  he  often  feels  that  something 
should  be  done,  and  that  speedily.  But  then 
comes  the  question,  "  What  is  the  wisest  way  to 
remedy  the  matter  ?"  Yes.  as  we  Yankees  put 
it,  "  What  is  the  cheapest  way  to  remedy  the 
present  existing  state  of  affairs  in  many  direc- 
tions ?"  The  wisest  and  cheapest  way  is.  first, 
to  love  the  sinner,  and  then  "go  for  him."' 
Don't  let  him  keep  on  in  his  evil  way,  but  wait 
for  a  good  fitting  opportunity,  and  then  try  the 
effect  of  good  neighborly  counsel  and  neighbor- 
ly exhortation.  He  may  be  getting  into  a  r?/,t, 
just  as  you  and  I  get  into  ruts.  If  one  of  you 
can  not  pull  him  out,  get  three  or  four  good 
Christians,  and  take  hold  of  him  unitedly.  Oh, 
if  this  were  only  done  more  frequently,  how 
many  had  lives  might  be  made  beautiful  ones  I 
As  professing  Christians  we  7nust  love  God. 
But  our  text  tells  us  in  the  plainest  terras,  that 
we  can  not  love  God  until  we  first  love  our 
brothers,  or,  if  yon  choose,  until  we  first  love 
our  neiqhbors.  Dear  brother  or  sister,  how  is  it 
with  you  as  tliese  words  meet  you  to-day  ?  Can 
you  honestly  say,  before  God,  that  you  have  in 
your  heart  love  for  your  neighbors  and  for  the 
brothers  and  sisters  whom  God  has  seen  fit  to 
place  round  about  you? 


Tobacco  Column. 


Send  Mr.  Dick  Emley  one  smoker  free.  He 
has  quit  tobacco.  He  has  two  nice  stands  of 
bees,  and  will  pay  if  he  uses  tne  weed  again. 

Eupora,  Miss.,  Aug.  14.        W.  B.  Enocht. 


I  have  quit  the  use  of  tobacco  after  using  it 
12  years.  I  have  not  used  any  for  20  months, 
and  no  more  of  it  for  me;  and  if  I  am  entitled 
to  a  smoker,  please  send  me  one. 

Ben  Franklin,  Tex..  July  18.      T,  J.  Gross. 


Charley  Ellis  has  quit  the  use  of  tobacco,  and 
wishes  you  to  send  him  a  smoker.    If  he  ever 


uses  the  vile  stuff  again,  and  he  does  not  pay 
for  the  smoker  I  will,  as  it  was  through  my  in- 
fluence he  quit.  He  has  not  used  anv  for  about 
three  months.  N.  A.  E.  Ellis. 

Rail,  Mo.,  Aug.  7^  

I  am  29  years  old  the  21st  of  this  month,  and  I 
concluded  to  stop  using  tobacco  in  every  shape 
and  form;  and  if  I  ever  commence  again  I  will 
pay  twice  the  worth  of  one  smoker. 

Calvix  D.  Chellis. 

Brookville.  Ohio,  Aug.  14. 


Please  send  a  smoker  to  E.  T.  Judson,  Rich- 
mond, Vt.  He  has  quit  using  tobacco  after 
using  it  for  years.  If  he  ever  uses  it  again  I 
will  see  that  you  have  your  pay. 

J.  D.  Wright. 

South  Starksboro,  Vt..  Aug.  12. 


If  you  are  still  sending  out  smokers,  please 
send  one  to  H.  O.  Sluytes.  He  has  quit  smok- 
ing and  chewing.  If  he  should  use  it  again  I 
will  pay  for  the  smoker.  He  is  sixtv  years  of 
age.  W.  e;  Smith. 

Randall.  Kan.,  July  13. 


In  answer  to  your  communication  of  Aug.  25, 
I  would  say  that  Fred  H.  Jewhurst  is  my  only 
son,  and  has  been  induced  to  give  up  smoking 
cigarettes  through  reading  your  Tobacco  Col- 
umn; and  if  he  resumes,  he  or  I  will  pay  for 
the  smoker.  Mrs.  B.  Jewhurst. 

Richmond.  Va..  Aug.  31. 


I  still  claim  that  smoker  from  you.  I  quit 
smoking  pipes  and  cigars  about  ten  months^ 
ago,  and  I  never  stooped  so  low  as  to  chew  or 
snuff.  I  have  also  quit  raising  the  weed.  The 
reason  I  wanted  the  smoker  was  to  remind  me 
of  my  pledge.  J.  W.  Switzer. 

Bucklin,  Mo.,  Aug.  27. 


I  have,  through  the  influence  of  the  Tobacco 
Column,  induced  Mr.  Freddie  De  Witt  to  stop 
the  use  of  tobacco.  He  agrees  to  pay  you  for  a 
smoker  if  he  ever  uses  tobacco  again!  Please 
send  me  a  smoker  for  him:  and  if  he  ever 
breaks  his  pledge  I  will  send  you  70c  cash. 

Matthew  H.  Dewitt. 

Sunny  Side,  Md.,  July  15. 


I  believe  I  shall  have  to  lay  in  a  claim  for  a 
smoker,  as  I  liave  thrown  away  my  pipe  and 
tobacco,  and  I  need  something  else  to  raise  a 
smoke  with.  I  will  agree  to  pay  for  the  same 
if  I  ever  take  up  the  pipe:  but  I  don"t  think  I 
shall  ever  use  the  weed  again. 

Joseph  W.  Bell. 

Valle  Vista,  Cal.,  Sept.  1. 


I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  quit  the  use  of  to- 
bacco, but  I  do  not  claim  a  smoker,  as  I  am 
supplied.  You  remember  the  man  from  Texas 
who  said  if  you  would  give  him  a  smoker  of 
gold  studded  with  diamonds  he  would  not  give 
up  tobacco.  Your  reply  to  him  caused  me  to 
wonder  if  I  could  not  quit.  I  was  a  great  slave 
to  tobacco,  chewing  and  smoking;  but  by  God's 
help  I  have  not  taken  a  chew  nor  a  smoke  siijce 
the  evening  I  read  the  article  referred  to  in 
Gleanings,  which  was  the  6th  of  last  March. 
I  had  a  terrible  struggle,  but  came  out  victor. 
If  all  would  give  up  the  use  of  tobacco,  and 
give  to  God's  cause  the  amount  each  year  they 
had  been  spending  for  tobacco,  the  cause  would 
not  suffer  for  want  of  means.  I  hope  God  may 
spare  your  life  many  years  yet,  and  that  you 
may  be  instrumental  in  doing  much  good. 

H.  C.  Hedges, 

Lumbersport.  W.  Va.,  Sept.  2, 
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I  know-,  O  Lord,  that  thy  jiulgments  are  riprht,  and  that  thou 
in  faithfulness  hast  afflicted  me.— Psalm  119:  75. 


How  about  those  bees? 
united  and  fed  ? 


Have  they  been 


The  very  warm  M^eather  spoken  of  in  our 
last  issue  "lasted  until  the  morning  of  Oct.  5. 
We  are  having  at  this  date  (13th)  a  beautiful 
October  frost.   

Reports  are  beginning  to  come  in,  showing 
that  salt  is  a  good  remedy  for  curing  the  bee- 
paralysis  (nameless  bee-disease).  We  have  not 
yet  had  a  case  in  our  yard  since  the  salt  Avas 
suggested  to  us;  but  that  the  fact  may  be  es- 
tablished in  the  mouths  of  many  witnesses,  we 
should  be  glad  to  have  many  more  reports  from 
those  who  have  tried  it.  The  remedy  is  so  sim- 
ple, and  so  easy  of  application,  that,  if  there  is 
any  virtue  in  it,  we  do  not  want  to  pass  it  by. 

Dr.  Miller  says  he  will  be  at  the  Albany 
convention  of  the  N.  A.  B.  K.  A.  Good!  If  we 
can  have  him  and  that  other  doctor,  A.  B. 
Mason,  present,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  fun 
and  enthusiasm.  How  is  it.  Dr.  Mason?  If 
you  expect  to  be  present,  the  fact  should  be 
known  in  advance,  to  help  "draw,"  you  know. 
By  the  way.  Dr.  Miller  wants  to  know  whether 
we  will  be  present  at  the  Illinois  State  conven- 
tion at  Chicago.  We  are  inclined  to  say  we 
will.    We  will  try  to  go,  any  way. 


We  have  just  been  advised  of  the  safe  arrival 
of  a  select  tested  queen  by  H.  L.  Jones,  Goodna, 
Queensland,  Australia.  It  begins  to  look  now 
as  though  the  mailing  of  queens  to  Australia 
and  to  the  distant  islands  of  the  sea  had  not 
only  passed  beyond  the  point  of  possibility,  but 
had  entered  the  realm  of  practicability.  Our 
success  has  been  such  during  the  past  summer 
that  we  mailed  to-day  a  dozen  queens  to  differ- 
ent parties  in  Australia.  The  air,  when  we  put 
them  up,  was  quite  cool,  and  no  bees  were  fly- 
ing. We  are  afraid  we  may  not  have  as  good 
results  with  this  lot;  for  if  the  present  cool 
weather  continues,  the  bees  will  have  a  week 
of  cool  weather  overland  through  the  United 
States  before  they  will  get  to  a  warmer  climate. 
However,  we  await  the  result.  In  about  three 
months  from  now  we  shall  be  able  to  notify  our 
readers  of  the  results.  Oh,  yes!  G.  M.  Doolittle 
sends  two  queens  to  Australia  in  our  cages. 

One  of  our  customers  expresses  a  fear  that 
the  green  wire  cloth  that  is  used  in  shipping- 
boxes  would  be  poisonous  to  bees,  and  therefore 
dangerous.  We  have  used  this  green  wire  cloth 
for  years:  and  while  we  know  there  is  arsenic 
in  Paris  green,  we  do  not  think  it  has  ever  done 
any  harm.  By  looking  on  our  books  we  find 
that,  out  of  363  nuclei  that  we  sent  out  from 
May  1  till  Sept.  15,  current  year,  we  had  to  re- 
place only  two;  and  out  of  these,  one  was  mis- 
directed, and  was  some  two  or  three  weeks  in 
arriving  at  its  destination,  and  the  bees  starved. 
The  other  one  was  broken  open  in  transit 
through  the  express  company,  and  the  bees  es- 
caped. All  the  rest  of  the  36i  were  reported  to 
have  arrived  in  excellent  condition.  Almost 
every  customer  wrote  that  scarcely  a  bee  was 
dead.  When  the  fact  is  known  that  every  one 
of  these  nuclei  was  screened  with  green  wire 
cloth,  it  would  seem  conclusive  that  there  is  no 


danger  from  its  use.  In  our  qiieen-csi^es.  we 
use  black  cloth,  not  because  the  other  may  be 
poisonous,  but  because  we  can  see  the  queens 
easier.  

Quite  frequently  we  receive  articles,  ma- 
chines, devices,  and  what  not,  by  express,  sent 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  without  the 
sender  first  writing  us  to  ascertain  whether 
such  articles  would  be  acceptable.  While  we 
appreciate  the  kind  motive  on  the  part  of  our 
friends  in  sending  us  these  things  with  a  desire 
to  contribute  toward  the  advancement  of  api- 
culture, it  will  save  them  and  us  a  good  deal  in 
the  way  of  express  charges,  besides  some  dis- 
appointment, if  they  will  first  describe  the  ar- 
ticles they  wish  to  send  to  us.  We  can  then 
write  them  whether  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  articles  themselves  or  not.  We  have  a 
repository,  or  sort  of  museum,  where  these 
traps  are  kept,  and  this  repository  is  now  filled 
to  overflowing.  The  result  is,  we  have  a  good 
many  traps  on  our  hands  that  we  hardly  know 
what  to  do  with.  We  hesitate  about  destroy- 
ing them,  because  the  owners  have  given  us  no 
orders  for  their  disposition.  We  do  not  wish 
to  discourage  in  the  least  any  worthy  efforts  .in 
the  line  of  improvements;  but  if  you  will  write 
us,  telling  us  what  you  have,  we  can  tell  you 
very  soon  whether  the  thing  has  been  ante- 
dated, is  useful,  or  otherwise;  and  if  valuable, 
whether  we  want  it  sent,  and  whether  by  ex- 
press 01'  freight.   

CLOSE-FITTING    FRAMES    IN  A  DEEP  HIVE, 
AGAIN. 

We  see  we  are  misunderstood  again  in  regard 
to  the  impracticability  of  the  closed-end  close-fit- 
ting frame  in  a  deep  hive.  One  correspondent  in 
the  Review  can  not  see  how  E.  R.  can  argue  that 
a  deep  frame  of  this  description  will  work  more 
with  hitches  than  the  shallow  one.  We  will 
explain.  In  practice  you  will  scarcely  ever  find 
a  frame  of  any  description  that  is  perfectly 
square— that  is,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  be 
diamond-shaped.  The  deeper  the  frame,  its 
other  dimension  being  in  proportion,  the  fur- 
ther will  the  diagonally  opposite  corners  pro- 
ject from  the  true  square  of  the  frame.  Let  us 
take  an  illustration:  A  frame,  for  instance,  a 
foot  square,  is  a  little  diamond-shaped.  Plac- 
ing the  same  on  the  side  of  a  steel  square  you 
will  find,  for  instance,  that  itis  an  "  eighth  out." 
Suppose  we  reduce  this  fran;e  to  one  inch 
square,  the  angles  of  variation  being  just  ex- 
actly the  same  as  those  of  the  larger  square. 
Now  place  this  inside  of  the  steel  square,  and 
the  departure  from  the  true  rectangle  will  be 
imperceptible.  Again,  suppose  our  friend  mea- 
sure a  good  many  of  the  L.  hives  in  use;  he  will 
find  that  the  length  inside  near  the  top  of  the 
hive  won't  always  tally  with  the  length  near 
the  bottom-board.  Now,  then,  taking  into  con- 
sideration that  frames  in  practice  are  not  ab- 
solutely square,  that  hives  are  not  always 
square  if  there  is  only  an  eighth-inch  end  play 
in  close-fitting  frames,  you  can  see  that  the 
diagonally  opposite  corners  are  pretty  apt  to 
hit  at  the  top  or  bottom;  and  the  effect  of 
withdrawing  them  is  the  hitch  that  I  spoke  of. 
Perhaps  we  have  been  misunderstood;  but  if  the 
Heddon  shallow  frames  and  the  shallow  Hed- 
don  hive  are  made  as  Mr.  Hutchinson  described 
on  page  699  we  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
trouble  from  hitching.  This  is  substantially 
what  we  said  at  the  time.  But  let  the  depth  of 
the  hive  be  increased  10  or  12  inches,  and  there 
would  be.  This  is  not  theory,  friend  Taylor, 
but  actual  practice  and  observation  on  a  num- 
ber of  hives.  But,  Mr.  Heddon,  we  understand, 
is  selling  a  deep  hive  with  close-fitting  frames, 
and  he  says  they  are  a  working  success.  We 
could  not  understand  how  that  could  be  till  we 
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learned  that  lie  leaves  the  botto^/i-bars  out  of 
those  deep  and  close-titting  frames.  There  is 
the  secret,  and  we  agree  with  hira  when  the 
frames  are  made  thus.  To  what  we  had  refer- 
^^nce  was  a  deep  and  close-fitting  frame,  with 
both  top  and  bottom  bars.  Thei-e,  don"t  you  see 
when  we  get  our  heads  together  we  pretty 
nearly  agree  after  all  ? 


COMMENCING  MY  TRAVELS. 

Just  a  week  ago,  Oct.  7,  I  commenced  by 
making  a  small  trip  first;  and  I  enjoyed  the 
rare  pleasure  of  looking  over  the  farms  of 
friends  Chamberlain  and  Terry.  I  tell  you  it 
was  a  pleasure,  and  I  learned  lots  of  things  that 
I  i)ropose  telling  you  about  in  our  next  issue. 
What  a  lot  of  interesting  things  and  interesting 
people  there  are  in  this  world,  to  be  sure!  I  am 
just  aching  to  tell  you  some  of  the  things  now; 
but  the  forms  are  almost  full,  and  I  shall  have 
to  put  it  in  the  Garden  Department  for  Nov.  1. 


HIGH  PRICES. 

Somebody  said  this  morning  that  eggs  were 
worth  35  cents  a  dozen;  and  I  not  only  said  I 
w^as  glad,  but  I  /e?t  glad.  The  usual  price  for 
eggs  in  our  locality  is  about  a  cent  apiece. 
When  they  are  scarce  they  sell  for  L5  cents, 
rarely  18.  I  always  feel  glad  when  prices  ad- 
vance on  rural  products,  and  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  whether  I  am  buyer  or  producer 
— at  least  I  hope  it  does  not.  My  wife  remark- 
ed that,  at  35  cents  a  dozen,  she  was  sure  she 
could  make  a  living  raising  eggs:  and  [  replied 
that,  as  poultry-keeping  was  the  hobby  of  my 
childhood,  I  thought  that  "  we  two  "  might  go 
into  the  chicken  business  in  our  old  age.  One 
reason  why  I  rejoice  in  good  prices  for  those 
who  woi'k  in  the  open  air  is  because  the  ten- 
dency is,  at  the  present  time,  so  great  for  every- 
body to  push  into  the  towns  and  cities.  A 
young  man  told  me  yesterday  that  I  had  men 
in  my  employ  who  own  good  farms.  They  had 
left  their  farms  and  come  to  town  to  work  for 
14  cents  an  hour.  Dear  mel  what  a  state  of 
affairs!  By  the  way,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
that  there  are  but  few  lines  of  business  in  the 
world  where  you  get  cash  returns  not  only  eve- 
j-y  Saturday  night,  but  every  night  ?  The  ex- 
pert egg-producer  can  have  something  that  will 
sell  for  cash  the  tii'st  day  he  commences  busi- 
ness: and  if  he  is  faithful,  and  knows  how,  he 
will  have  something  to  sell  at  the  close  of  every 
day,  winter  and  summer;  and  this  something 
just  now  brings  35  cts.  a  dozen. 


THE  PUNIC  BEES. 

Since  I  am  able  to  be  around  and  look  after 
business,  my  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
Punic  bees;  and  Ernest  greatly  astonished  me 
by  the  information  that  we  had  two  queens  in 
the  apiary,  and  young  bees  hatched  out.  I 
have  just  been  to  look  at  them.  The  oldest  are 
only  about  a  week  old.  If  nobody  had  told  me 
that  they  were  Funics  I  should  have  unhesitat- 
ingly declared  that  they  were  ordinary  black 
bees.  Very  likely  they  are  a  little  smaller  than 
most  strains  of  blacks,  but  in  no  respect  can  I 
discover  at  present  writing  that  they  are  any 
different.  I  suppose  that  most  of  our  readers 
have  heard  the  wonderful  things  claimed  for 
these  bees.  P^irst,  they  won't  sting;  but  our 
bees,  a  week  old,  put  out  their  stings  when 
picked  up  by  the  wings,  just  like  any  bees, 
rather  more  than  the  Italians;  and  they  cer- 
tainly run  about  on  the  combs,  and  act  fright- 
ened, much  more  than  the  Italians.  Of  course, 
we  can  not  yet  say  in  regard  to  their  flying 
when  it  is  too'cold  for  other  bees  to  be  outdoors. 
The  queens  are  certainly  very  prolific.  No 
doubt  they  shake  off  readily,  as  has  b<'en  claim- 


ed. And  now  a  word  of  caution:  Many  of  our 
older  readers— perhaps  most  of  them— have  had 
some  experience  with  Cyprians,  Holy-Lands, 
Carniolans,  etc.  When  our  friend  Jones  told  us 
of  the  peculiar  traits  of  these  new  bees  the 
whole  bee-world  became  enthusiastic.  Some 
of  the  traits  were  so  wonderful  that  it  seem- 
ed to  me  an  utter  impossibility  that  time  would 
demonstrate  that  they  were  no  better  than  the 
Italians.  At  present  writing,  however,  they 
have,  in  most  cases,  been  dropped:  and.  with 
some  of  our  veterans,  the  Italians  have  been 
dropped  also— or  at  least  partially  dropped. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

During  my  convalescence  I  took  hold  of  a 
great  heap  of  agricultural  i)apers  that  had  been 
accumulating  for  months— some  of  them  for 
years.  I  had  been  telling  my  wife  that  she 
must  not  sell  them  for  paper-rags,  because 
some  time  I  was  going  to  overhaul  them  thor- 
oughly. Before  long  I  selected  three  or  four 
periodicals  from  among  our  many  agricultural 
exchanges;  and  since  reading  them  thoroughly 
I  have  felt  as  though  I  must  say  a  w^ord  in  their 
praise.  Prominently  among  these  select  ones 
is  the  J^umi  New-Yorker.  1.  The  fact  shines 
from  every  page  that  the  paper  "  loves  right- 
eousness and  hates  iniquity."  3.  Its  editors 
seem  to  be  leaving  no  stone  unturned  in  their 
efforts  to  get  out  the  latest  developments  in 
"  high-pressure  farming."  3.  They  are  equally 
in  dead  earnest  in  striving  to  educate  the  farm- 
er so  that  he  may  know  his  real  friends  from 
his  enemies.  They  are  constantly  interviewing 
the  best  and  wisest  men  of  the  present  day  on 
all  these  great  social  topics  that  come  up  be- 
fore us.  4.  They  are  expending  an  amount  of 
money  in  fully  illustrating  and  describing 
every  thing  pertaining  to  rural  industries,  that 
has  before  been  almost  unheard  of.  5.  Every 
new  thing  that  comes  out  in  our  seed  catalogues 
or  anywhere  else  is  at  once  promptly  tested  and 
tried  by  some  of  their  people.  6.  And  this  fol- 
lows as  a  natural  sequence  of  the  last:  They 
are  exposing,  without  fear  or  favor,  every  thing 
approaching  the  character  of  a  fraud.  1  might 
say  more,  but  I  guess  the  above  is  enough.  I 
believe  they  deserve  it.  any  way.  The  price  of 
the  Rural  is  13.00.  It  can  not  very  well  be  less, 
with  the  amount  of  money  and  hard  work  they 
expend  on  it,  especially  as  it  is  a  weekly  paper. 
When  you  are  subscribing  for  Gleanings,  if 
you  will  send  us  $1.35  more,  making  $3.35  in  all, 
we  will  send  you  both  journals  one  year.  The 
above  includes  their  free  seed  distribution.  I 
hardly  need  tell  you  that  the  seeds  sent  out  by 
the  Rural  are  none  of  the  old  and  discarded 
novelties. 


A  prospective  raid  among  the  bee-kp:ep- 

ERS  OF  THE  (iREA  I   WEST  AND  THE 
J'ACIFIC  STATES. 

Among  the  other  pheasant  surprises  that 
have  come  to  me  lately  was  an  invitation  from 
Prof.  Cook,  his  wife  and  family,  to  join  them  in 
a  trip  to  the  Pacific  States,  where  they  expect 
to  spend  the  winter.  Our  boys  have  told  you 
that  the  doctor  has  |)rescribed  three  months' 
traveling,  among  his  other  bad  doses.  You 
may  wonder  why  I  say  "  bad  doses."  Well,  the 
prospect  of  such  a  trip  with  such  companions 
has  ccrtdiuJu  nothing  JUiinviting  about  it:  but 
wlien  I  think  of  leaving  things  here,  and  the 
good  friends,  to  get  along  the  best  way  they 
can  in  bearing  the  burdens  and  cares  of  the 
business  while  I  go  off  on  a  "  playsi)ell,"  it 
makes  me  feel  guilty.  As  they  urge  it,  how- 
ever, and  as  I  am  frequently  reminded  that  I 
am  hardly  well  on  my  feet  yet,  I  have  decided 
to  go.  Providence  permitting.  Just  think  of  it, 
friends— going  through  these  wonderful  scenes 
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ODCC  more,  with  such  a  traveling  companion  as 
Prof.  Cook:  I  have  a h-eady  warned  him  that 
it  may  not  be  much  recreation  or  re^x  for  him- 
self,  for  I  shall  ask  him  so  many  questions,  and 
may  i)rove  more  tiresome  than  his  whole  class 
of  pu])ils.  However,  he  has  decided  to  take  the 
chances,  and  just  now  startles  me  again  by 
suggesting  that  we  ask  the  people  to  work  up 
or  pre-arrange  some  bee-keej)ers' conventions  at 
different  points  where  we  stop.  Here  is  a  little 
extract  from  his  last  letter: 

Dear  Mr.  Root:— We  ariive  at  Salt  Lake,  Dec.  3; 
convention  at  Stilt  Lake.  Dec.  3  and  4;  or  if  for 
only  one  day,  Dec.  4tli.  Leave  Salt  Lake,  Dec.  5;  ar- 
rive at  Keno.  Nevada,  Dec.  6;  leave  Reno,  Dec.  8; 
arrive  at  Colfax,  Dec.  8;  stay  two  clays;  leave 
Colfax  Dec.  11;  arrive  at  Sacramento  Dec.  11; 
call  u  convention  for  Sacramento,  December  16  and 
IT.  Do  you  like  this  ?  Can't  you  arrange  for  the 
meetings  at  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  convention,  Dec.  3  and 
4,  and  Sacramentt)  Dec.  16  and  17  V  We  go  to  Los 
Angeles  Dec.  24.  Wliy  not  arrange  for  a  conven- 
tion at  Los  Angeles  about  Jan.  6  and  7?  It  will  be 
very  pleasant  to  meet  the  men,  and  they  will  be 
glad,  I  think. 

You  please  look  after  the  conventions.  I  think  a 
note  in  Gleanings,  saying  that  we  shall  be  in  the 
places  such  dates  wt)uld  secui  e  the  meetings  if  sug- 
gested. A.  J.  Cook. 

Ag'l  College,  Mich..  Oct.  10. 

Now,  then,  good  friends,  at  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  Salt  Lake,  Sacramento,  or  Los  Angeles, 
please  set  to  work  at  once  and  have  the  thing 
worked  tip:  secure  a  hall:  make  the  announce- 
ments in  your  local  papers,  etc.:  and,  take  my 
word  for  ft,  if  you  are  obliged  to  travel  a  good 
many  miles  to  see  and  hear  such  a  man  as  Prof. 
Cook  you  will  not  regret  it.  Not  only  may  the 
State  of  Michigan  be  proud  of  having  such  a 
man  in  her  midst,  but  well  may  the  whole 
United  States  thank  God  that  we  have  Prof. 
Cook  among  us  to  lead  us  and  to  direct  us,  and 
to  teach  us  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  Yes,  let 
not  only  bee-keepers  come,  but  anybody  else 
who  is  interested  in  the  growing  of  crops,  or  in 
solving  the  great  social  problems  of  the  present 
day.  1  do  not  know  as  yet  what  Prof.  Cook 
proposes  to  do  with  the  rest  of  his  time  while 
he  is  visiting  the  Pacitic  States;  but  I  do  know 
that  it  will  be  worth  your  while,  all  of  you.  to 
arrange  so  as  to  be  near  where  he  is  as  often  as 
you  can. 


Specml  Notices. 


On  account  of  uniting,  we  have  some  tlu-ee  or 
four  dozen  of  nice  young  untested  queens  wliich  we 
■v\-ill  dispose  of  as  long  as  they  last,  at  September 
prices;  viz.,  75  cts.  each.  Speak  quick  if  y(m  want 
these  queens. 


KEMNANT  PIECES  OF  PINE. 

We  have  now  a  considerable  lot  of  these  acctunu- 
lating;  size,  11  inches  long,  2 wide,  and  H  inch 
thick,  planed  cue  side.  Price  25  cts.  per  luO,  or  $3.00 
per  luOJ.  If  you  have  any  iise  for  such  pieces,  keep 
it  in  mind  wlien  you  are  ordering  other  goods— that 
is,  if  you  don't  need  enough  of  them  for  freight  ci- 
ders. The  side  that  is  unplaned  is  quite,  .smooth,  as 
it  is  sawed  witli  a  very  fine  saw. 


MAPLE  SUGAR  AND  SYKUP. 

Notwithstanding  the  cheapness  of  ordinary  sugars 
it  does  not  affect  very  much  the  demand  for  lioney 
and  the  products  of  the  maple.  These  sweets  have 
a  flavor  peculiar  to  themselves  whicli  secures  for 
them  a  ready  market  at  prices  considerably  above 
ordinary  sweets.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  choice 
maple  syrup  in  almost  any  quantity,  put  up  in  gal- 
lon cans',  at  $1.10  per  single  gallon  ;"$lo.00  for  10  gal- 
lons. We  have  a  limited  supply  of  maple  sugar  at 
7,  8,  and  9  cents  per  lb.  in  small  lots;  ^4  cent  less  in 
50-lb.  lots,  or  1  cent  less  in  barrel  lots  of  about  300 
lbs. 


CHOICE  COMB  AND  EXTRACTED  HONEY. 

We  sludl  be  pleased  to  hear  from  those  not  too 
far  distant,  liaving  clioice  honey  to  sell,  either 
comb  or  extracted.  Tlie  fact  of  our  ha^-ing■  dispos- 
ed of  ^i^•e  carloads  of  honey  last  season  has  given 
us  quite  a  prestige  in  the  market,  and  we  are  iiav- 
ing  a  good  many  inquu-ies  and  a  luce  trade,  and  we 
are  often  able  to  place  a  lot  of  honey,  sliipping- 
direct  from  the  producer  to  our  customer,  thus  sav- 
ing freiglit  cliarges  and  lisk  in  handling.  In  writ- 
ing us,  tell  us  how  much  you  have  to  sell,  wliether 
contb  or  extracted— how  it  is  put  up,  the  quality, 
and.  If  extracted,  send  sample  by  mail;  also  tell  how 
much  you  will  take  for  it. 


EARLY-ORDER  DISCOUNT. 

We  desire  to  remind  all  you  forehanded  pet)ple 
who  take  advantage  of  early-order  discounts,  tluit 
the  time  is  rapidly  growing  shorter  when  we  allow 
the  largest  discouiit.  (July  a  little  over  a  month  re- 
mains in  which  to  sectn  e  the  5  per  cent  we  allow  on 
orders  sent  tor  goods  for  next  season's  use.  On 
Dec.  1st  the  discoiuit  drops  to  4  per  cent,  as  you  will 
see  by  refei  ring  to  page  4  of  our  price  list,  where 
you  will  also  find  the  limit  of  the  goods  to  whicli 
the  discount  applies.  I  believe  the  number  is  in- 
creasing each  year,  of  those  who  take  advantage  of 
this  discount;  and  those  who  try  the  plan  once, 
usually  contiiuie  to  do  so,  for  they  learn  tlie  great 
advantage  of  having  their  goods  on  hand  to  make 
up  during  the  winter  months,  wlien  time  is  plenti- 
ful; and  when  busy  spring  returns,  and  the  bees 
begin  to  require  "tixin's,"  they  are  at  hand  for  im- 
mediate use,  ready  to  secure  the  best  possible  results 
from  tlie  bees.  The  forehanded  bee-keepers  pursue 
this  policy;  but  the  slipshod  ones  wait  till  the  last 
minute,  when  they  haven't  time  to  send  for  the 
best-made  goods  witltout  incurring  a  loss  in  honey  or 
swarms,  and  very  often  have  to  put  up  with  a  make- 
shift in  the  way  of  hives  and  fixtures.  We  have 
heard  of  cases  of  this  kind  so  often  that  we  offer 
the  ad^-ice  for  your  good,  as  well  as  to  secure  a 
larger  proportion  of  orders  during  the  dull  season, 
when  we  hiive  time  to  give  them  most  careful  at- 
tention. Many  things  point  to  a  good  season  next 
year.   Anticipate  your  needs,  and  order  early. 


EMPIRE  SAFETY  BICYCLE. 

The  Safety-bicycle  fever  runs  high  in  Medina 
at  present.  Thirty-eight  wheels,  of  all  descriptions, 
were  counted  in  a  recent  parade,  and  a  good  many 
of  the  boys  have  the  fever  liad.  but  think  they  will 
wait  till  next  season  before  investing,  and  In  the 
meantime  save  up  the  necessary  cash  to  purchase. 
Naturally  the  wlieelmen  are  looking  into  the  merits 
of  different  makes  of  wheels.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  the  high-priced  ($135)  wheels  are  the  cheapest 
in  the  end.  It  has  seemed  to  the  writer,  however, 
that,  like  the  old  high  prices  of  sewing-machines, 
there  is  on  these  high-priced  wheels  a  large  margin 
for  profit,  not  only  to  the  manufacturers,  but  to 
dealers,  agents,  and  sub-agents.  Three  years  ago 
we  began  offering  to  our  readers  the  iow-priced 
first-class  Singer  sewing-machine,  shown  on  another 
page.  Since  tlien  we  have  sold  261  of  these  ma- 
chines, and  tlie  sales  are  constantly  Increasing. 
Especially  where  one  has  gone  into  a  neighborhood, 
it  has  given  such  satisfaction  that  it  has  advertised 
itself,  and  many  mo. e  ordei's  have  come  from  the 
same  locality.  This  shows  that  the  claims  of  old- 
line  agents,  who  sell  at  old-fashioned  prices,  that 
the  machines  are  worthless,  are  not  borne  out  by  the 
facts,  and  that  they  are  valuable  machines,  and  a 
boon  to  many  a  household.  During  the  past  j^ear 
tbe  company  who  make  these  sewing-machines 
have  begun  making  Safety  bicj'cles,  which  are 
tlioroughiy  high  grade  in  every  respect,  and  yet  we 
are  able  to  offer  them  at  $40  to  $50  less  than  the 
high-priced  machines.  The  writer  has  had  one  now 
for  some  time,  and  is  giving  it  thorough  and  severe 
testing,  so  as  to  be  able  to  speak  of  its  merits  from 
experience.  Most  wheels  are  sold  through  State 
and  local  agents.  The  territory  is  doubtless  better 
worked  bj'this  method;  but  the  service  comes  high, 
and  the  user  has  to  pay  for  it  in  liberal  commissions, 
besides  a  large  advertising  account.  These  Emph-e 
wheels  are  sold  cm  the  same  plan  as  the  sewing- 
machines,  by  interesting  the  newspapers  and  mer- 
chandise dealers  by  offering  very  low  prices,  and 
thus  a  large  expense  is  saved,  and  the  user  gets  the 
chief  benefit  of  this  sa^-ing.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
give  by  mail  further  particulars,  with  illustrated 
circular,  to  those  interested.  J.  T.  C. 
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^THE  CANADIAN^> 


Bee  Journal 

4itfitt-(i  htf  />.  /J.  -lont^s. 

75c.  Per  Year. 


Poultry  Journal 

75c.  Per  Year. 


These  are  published  separately,  alternate  weeks,  j 
and  are  edited  by  live  practical  men,  ana  contribut-  ! 
€d  to  by  tlie  bes  writers.  Botli  Journals  are  inter-  ! 
esting-,  and  a  alike  valuable  to  the  expert  and  ' 
amateur.  Sa  pie  copies  free.  Both  Journals  one  I 
year  to  one  address  f  1.  Until  June  1st  we  will  send  1 
either  Jou.  nal  on  trial  trip  for  6  months  for  25  cts.  | 

e  D.  A.  Jones  Co.,  id.,  Beef  on,  Onf.  ^ 

83*"  lease  mention  Gleanings.  ; 


Western  Bee-Keepers'  Supply  House 

Root's  Goods  "la'i  be  ^  ad  , If  TVs  M 

Ir.wa  i.t  Root's  Prices. 

Ji'f  lai^-esl  suitpiy  bUvSin.  s« 
in  the  VVeeU  EstAblished  18  6 
r>ovetailed   Hives,  Sec- 
tions, Foundation,  Ex- 
traotors.  Smokers,  Veils. 
Ciy.tes,  Ft^(-(lrtr5,,  Clover 
8  e  e  d    e  t  c.  Impoi-ted 
Italian  Queens    Queens  and 
Bees     Sample  copy  of  our 

Bee  Jo'imal,  "The  West- 
ern  Bee  -  Keeper.  '  and  Latest 

Catalogue  mailed  Free  to  Bee-keepers. 

JOSEPE  NYSEWANDEE,  DES  MOINES,  lOWjL 


32  pages— $1.00  a  year— Sample  Free. 
The  oldest,  largest  and  cheapest  Weekly  bee-paper 
THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

CHICAGO.  ILL- 

TAI  I      HATCHma   AlTD    FALL    PLANTING  PAYS. 

■  Brown  and  white  Leghorn.  Plymouth 

PI  ANTQ    Kock,  and  Black  Minorca  Eggs,  $1.2.5 
rkHIl  I  (J    per  1-3.  Strawberry  plants,  100,  $1;  1000, 
$3.50.  Raspberry  plants,  100,  $1..50;  1000.  $5.  Illustrat- 
ed circular  free.  GEEE  BEOS..  ST.  MAEYS,  MO. 
Please  mention  this  paper. 

For  Sale  "A  Kelley  Duplex  Feed -Mill, 

No.  3;  nearly  new,  for  $25.00.    Cost  $75.00. 

I9tfdb    A.  C.  FASSETT,  Watson,  Mich. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper.  3-8db 

ELEVEN  YEARS 

WITHOUT  A 
PARALLEL,  AND 

THE  STAND- 
ARD IN  EVRRF 
CIVI  LI  ZE  D 
COUNTRY 

Bingham  &  Hetherington 

Patent  Uncapping-Knife, 

Standard  Size. 

Bingham's  Patent  Smokers, 

Six  Sizes  and  Prices. 

Doctor  Smoker,  3H  in.,  postpaid  ...$2.00 
Conqueror  3      "  "  .1  75 

Large  "         2^4  "        ■■  150 

Extra  (wide  shield)  2  "  "  ..  1  io 
Plain  (narrow   "    )2      "  "  ...100 

Little  Wonder,        \K   "  "        . .  65 

Uncapping  Knife    1  15 

Seni  promptly  on  receipt  of  price.  To 
sell  again,  send  for  dozen  and  half-dozen  rates. 


FOR  SALE. 

13  chaff  second-liand  IJi-story  liives  complete;  1 
self-inkiiig  Meriden  pi'iutiiig-prc».  414x7^^.  witli  4 
fonts  of  tj  pe,  and  furniture;  1 -((u;iii-  coil  3  l)end.s, 
2  incli  pipe,  KixlO  inside  measure. 

H.  W.  AVIS,  Matteawan,  Dutcliess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Pee-JIives,  Sections,  ptc. 

BEST  GOODS  at  LOWEST  PRICES. 


We  make  15,000  sections  per  hour.   Can  fill  orders 
promptly.   Write  for  free,  illustrated  catalogue. 

6.  B.  LEWIS  CO.,  WATERTOWN,  WIS. 


Milledgeville,  111  ,  March  8,  1890. 
Sirs:— Smokers  received  to-day.  and  count  cor 
rectly.    Am  ready  for  orders.    If  others  feel  as  I  d( 
your  trade  will  boom.         Truly,      F.  A.  Snell. 

Vermillion,  S  Dak.,  Feb.  17,  1890. 
Sirs:— I  consider  your  smokers  the  best  made  for 
any  purpose.    1  have  had  15  \  ears'  experience  witb 
300  or  400  swarms  of  bees,  and  know  whereol  1  speak 
Very  truly^   R.  A.  Morgan. 

Sarahsville,  Ohio,  March  12. 1890. 
Sirs:— The  smoker  1  have  has  done  good  service 
since  1883.      Yours  truly,      Daniel  Brothers. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  testimonial?  tr 

itfdb  BmaHAM  &  HETHsmaTON,  Abronia,  Mich. 

t.^Iii  ret^poiidiuK  t>J  llu^  adverti^eniejit  mention  Gi.k>^.\ iNi is 


$11.00  FOR  $4.50. 
GENERAL    GRANT'S  MEMOIRS, 
ORIGINAL  $7  EDITION, 
FOE.   50  CEITTS, 

IN  COMBINATION  WITH  THE  COSMOPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE,  $3.00,  AND  GLEANINGS.  $1.00. 
IN  ALL,  S4.5J. 
j     Over  650.000  coi)ies  of  U.  S.  Grant's  Memoii-s  liave 
been  sold  by  subscription  at  the  oi'iginal  price  of 
!  $7.00  for  tlie  two  volumes.    We  have  tlu^m  in  our 
I  library,  and  no  doubt  many  of  our  readers  have 
alst).    Those  wlio  liave  not  can  never  have  a  better 
o])portunity  than  this.    The  books  ottei-ed  are  no 
cheap  reprint,  but  guaranteed  to  be  identical  In 
style   and   tinisli    witli   the  oiiginal  subscriiitiou 
edition.    This  offer  is  made  iiossible  only  bv  tiie  en- 
I  terprise  of  tlie  pulilisliers  of  tlie  <  oxmnpolitan,  wlio 
1  purcliased  no  less  than  6u0.000  volumes  of  t!ic  Mera- 
j  oirs  with  the  viewof  ureatlyinei-easingtlieirali-eadv 
I  large  subscription  list.    They  could  not  afford  to  do 
it  if  they  did  not  Inive  such  confidence  in  the  char- 
acter of  tlieir  magazine  that  liiey  exjiect  to  keep  as 
permanent  readei  s  most  of  the  >ubscrll)ers  they  will 
by  this  means  secure.    Tlie  illustration  and  printing 
of  this  montlily  snrijasses  an\'  other  we  are  aquaint- 
ed  with,  and  most  of  the  articles  are  on  live  topics 
of  the  times.    The  i)i'icp.  too.  wiiliout  a  premium,  is 
as  low  as  the  lowest.    Remembei',  that  for  $4.50  you 
gi'1  this  excellent  ma^-azine  one  year;  Gleanings 
oneyeai',  and  U.  S.  Gia;il">  i)ers()iuil  memoirs.  At 
tliis  rate  tiie  book>  will  he  •^ent  by  exi)ivss  at  your 
exp(Misi';  oi'.  if  >  ou  send  .")■)  cents  extra,  tliey  will  be 
sent  ixi.Ntpaid.    If  any  already  have  Grant's  Mem- 
oirs you  may  have  instead  at  the  same  rate: 
Gen.  Sherman's  ^[emoiis.  2  vols.;  retail  price  $.5.00 
Gen.  Sheridan's        "  "        "         •*  fi.oQ 

Gen.  McClellan's      >'        1  '  3.75 

Postage  in  each  case,  42.  46,  and  24  cents  extra. 
The  books  can  not  l)e  .sold separately,  or  ex'tra  copies 
foi' less  than  $4.00  in  eacli  ease,  and  postage  extra. 
If  you  ai'c  not  ac(iuainted  with  the  Coxwopoittan,  ad- 
di  ess  tliem  at  Madison  Square,  New  Y(n-k.  for  a  free 
sample  copy;  but  address  all  orders  for  books  and 
subscriptions  to 

I  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 

p.  S.— To  new  sub.scribei  s  to  Gleanings  we  will 
send  fi'om  time  subscription  is  received  till  Jan., 
'  1S93. 
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Books  for  Bee- Keepers  and  others. 

Any  of  these  books  on  which  postage  is  not  given  will  be 
forwarded  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

In  buying  books,  as  every  thing  else,  we  are  liable  to  disap- 
pointment if  we  make  a  purchase  without  seeing  the  article. 
Admitting  that  the  bookseller  could  read  all  the  books  he 
offers,  as  ne  has  them  tor  sale,  it  were  hardly  to  be  expected 
he  would  be  the  one  to  mention  all  the  faults,  as  well  as  good 
things  about  a  book.  I  very  much  desire  that  those  who  favor 
me  with  their  patronage  shall  not  be  disappointed,  and  there- 
fore I  am  going  to  try  to  prevent  it  by  mentioning  all  the 
faults,  so  rar  as  I  can,  that  the  purchaser  may  know  what  he 
is  getting.  In  the  following  list,  books  that  I  approve  I  have 
marked  with  a*  ;  those  I  especially  approve,  **  ;  those  that 
are  not  up  to  times,  t  ;  books  that  contain  but  little  matter  for 
the  price,  large  type,  and  much  space  between  the  lines,  X  ; 
foreign,  §.    The  bee-books  are  all  good. 

BIBLES,  HYMN-BOOKS,  AND  OTHER  GOOD  BOOKS. 
As  many  of  the  bee-books  are  sent  with  other  goods  by 
freight  or  express,  incurring  no  postage,  we  give  prices  sepa- 
rately.  You  will  notice,  that  you  can  judge  of  the  size  of  the 
books  very  well  by  the  amount  required  for  postage  on  each. 

Bible,  good  pHnt,  neatly  bound   25 

Buuyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress**   35 

Illustrated  Pilgrim's  Progress**   75 

This  is  a  large  book  of  425  pages  and  17.5  Illustrations,  and 
would  usually  be  called  a  S2.00  book.  A  splendid  book  to  pre- 
sent to  children.   Sold  in  gilt  edge  tor  25c  more. 

6  I  First  Steps  for  Little  Feet.   By  the  author  of 

the  Story  of  the  Bible.  A  better  book  for  young  children  can 
not  be  found  in  the  whole  round  of  literature,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  can  liardly  be  found  a  more  attractive  book.  Beau- 
tifully bound,  and  fully  illustrated.  Price  50  c.  Two  copies 
will  be  sold  for  75  cents.   Postage  six  cents  each. 

5  I  Harmony  of  the  Gospels   35 

3  I  John  Ploughman's  Talks  and  Pictures,  by 

Bev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon*.   10 

1  I  Gospel  Hymns,  consolidated  Nos.1,2,  3,  and 

4,  words  only,  cloth,  10  c ;  paper   05 

2  I  Same,  board  covers   20 

5  I  Same,  words  and  music,  small  type,  board 

covers  

10  I  Same,  words  and  music,  board  covers  

3  I  New  Testament  in  pretty  flexible  covers . 


5  New  Testament,  new  version,  paper  covers 

5  Robinson  Crusoe,  paper  cover  

4  Stepping  Heavenward**  

15  Story  of  the  Bible**   1  00 

A  large  book  of  700  pages,  and  27i  illustrations.  "Will  be  read 
by  almost  every  child. 

5.  i  The  Christian's  Secret  of  a  Happy  Life**. ...  35 

■  8  I  Same  in  cloth  binding   50 

I  "  The  Life  of  Trust,"  by  Geo.  MuUer**          1  25 

1  I  Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar-Room,  T.  S.  Arthur*. .  03 

5  I  Tobacco  Manual**   45 

This  is  a  nice  book  that  will  be  sure  to  be  read,  if  left  around 

where  the  boys  get  hold  of  it,  and  any  boy  that  reads  it  will 
be  pretty  safe  from  the  tobacco  habit. 

BOOKS  ESPECIALLY  FOB  BEE-KEEPERS. 
Postage]  [Price  without  postage. 

15  I  A  B  Cof  Bee  Culture.  Cloth   1  10 

5  I  A  Year  Among  the  Bees,  by  C.  C.  Miller. . .  45 
5  I  Advanced  Bee  Culture,  by  W.  Z,  Hutchinson  50 


14  I  Bees  and  Bee-keeping,  by  Frank  Cheshir( 
England,  Vol.  I.§. 


2  36 
2  79 


21  I  Same,  Vol.  II.§ 

or,  $5.25  for  the  two,  postpaid 
Bees  and  Honey,  by  T.  G.  Newman   1  00 


10  I  Cook's  New  Manual.   Cloth . 

5  Doolittle  on  Queen-Rearing...  

2  I  Dzierzon  Theory    

1  I  Foul  Brood;  Its  Management  and  Cure; 

D.  A.  Jones    

Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine  

Langstroth  on  the  Hive  and  Honey-Bee$. 
Langstroth  Revised  by  Ch.  Badant  &  Son . 


5 

1  40 

1  85 


Quinby's  New  Bee-Keeping   1  40 

Thirty  Tears  Among  the  Bees,  by  H.  Alley.  35 

.  Success  in  Bee  Culture,  by  James  Heddon  46 
i  Handling  Bees.   By  Langstroth.  Revised 

by  Dadant   8 

I  Bee-keeping  for  Profit,  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Tinker  25 
The  Apiary;  or,  Bees,  Bee-Hives,  and  Bee  Cul- 
5  1  T'he  Honey  Bee,  by  Thos.  WilUam  Cowan. ...  95 

ture,  by  Geo.  Neighbour  &  Sons,  Englandg.  1  75 
British  Bee-Keeper's  Guide  -  Book,  by  Thos. 

Wm.  CoAvan,  Esq.,  Englandi   40 

3  I  Merrybanks  and  His  Neighbor,  by  A.  I.  Root  25 

MISCELLANEOUS  HAND-BOOKS 

5  I  A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture   35 

3  I  A  B  C  of  Potato  Culture,  Terry**   35 

This  is  T.  B.  Teiry's  first  and  most  masterly  work.  The  book 
has  had  an  enormons  sale,  and  has  been  i  eprinted  in  foreign 
languages.  When  we  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  friend 
Terry's  system  of  raising  potatoes,  we  shall  be  ready  to  han- 
dle almost  any  farm  crop  successfully.  It  has  48  pages  and  22 
illustrations. 

5  1  A  B  C  Of  Strawberry  Culture,  by  T.  B.  Terry 

and  A.  I.  Root,  144  pages ;  32  illustrations  35 

5  I  An  Egg-Farm,  Stoddard**   45 

6  I  Amateur  Photographer's  Hand-book**   70 


Barn  Plans  and  Out-Buildmgs*  —   1  50 

Canary  Birds.  Paper,  50  c ;  cloth*   75 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Healtli,  Warring..  1  50 
Eclectic  Manual  of  Phonography;  Pitman's 

System;  cloth   50 

6  Fuller's  Practical  Forestryl:   1  40 

10   Fuller's  Grape  Culturist  **   1  40 

10   Farming  For  Boys*     1  15 

This  is  one  of  Joseph  Harris'  happiest  productions,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to  make  farm-life  fascinating  to  any 
boy  who  has  any  sort  of  taste  for  gardening. 

7  I  Farm,  Gardening,  and  Seed-Growing**   90 

This  is  by  Francis  Brill,  the  veteran  seed-grower,  and  is  the 

only  book'  on  gardening  that  I  am  aware  of  that  tells  how 
market-gardeners  and  seed-growers  raise  and  harvest  their 
own  seeds.   It  has  166  pages. 

10  I  Gardening  for  Pleasure,  Henderson*   1  40 

While  "  Gardening  for  Profit  "is  written  with  a  view  of  mak- 
ing gardening  pat,  it  touches  a  good  deal  on  the  pleasure  part ; 
and  "Gardening  for  Pleasure  "  takes  up  this  matter  of  beauti- 
fying your  homes  and  improving  your  gi-ounds  without  the 
special  point  in  -^aew  of  making  money  out  of  it.  I  think  most 
of  you  will  need  this  if  you  get  "  Gardening  for  Profit."  This 
work  has  246  pages  and  134  illustrations. 
12  I  Gardening  for  Profit,  new  edition**   1  85 

Tnis  is  a  late  revision  of  Peter  Henderson's  celebrated  work. 
Nothing  that  has  ever  before  been  put  in  print  has  done  so 
much  toward  making  marke^gardening  a  science  and  a  fasci- 
nating industry.  Peter  Henderson  stands  at  the  head,  without 
question,  although  we  have  many  other  books  on  these  rural 
employments.  If  you  can  get  but  one  book,  let  it  be  the 
above.  It  has  376  pages  and  138  cuts. 

I  Gardening  for  Young  and  Old,  Harris**         1  25 

This  is  Joseph  Harris'  best  and  hapniest  effort.  Although  it 
goes  over  the  same  ground  occupied  by  Peter  Henderson,  it 
particularly  emphasizes  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil  in 
preparing  your  ground;  and  this  matter  of  adapting  it  to 
young  people  as  well  as  old  is  brought  out  in  a  most  happy 
vein.  If  your  children  have  any  sort  of  fancy  for  gardening  it 
will  pay  you  to  make  them  a  present  of  this  book.  It  has  187 
pages  and  46  engravings. 

10  I  Garden  and  Farm  Topics,  Henderson**   75 

I  Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany. . .   1  80 

5  1  Gregory  on  Cabbages;  paper*   25 

5  I  Gregory  on  Squashes;  paper*   25 


5  I  Gregory  on  Onions;  paper* 
The  above  three  books,  by  our  friend  Gregory,  are  all  val- 
uable. The  book  on  squashes  especially  is  good  reading  for 
almost  anybody,  whether  they  raise  squashes  or  not.  It  strikes 
at  the  very  foundation  of  success  in  almost  any  kind  of 
business. 

10  Household  Conveniences   1  40 

How  to  Propagate  and  Grow  Fruit,  Green*  25 

Injurious  Insects,  Cook   25 

10  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Or- 
chard, Stewart*   1  40 

This  book,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  is  almost  the  only  work 
on  this  matter  that  is  attracting  so  much  interest,  especially 
recently.  Using  water  from  springs,  brooks,  or  windmills,  to 
take  the  place  of  rain,  during  our  great  droughts,  is  the  gi-eat 
problem  before  us  at  the  present  day.  The  book  has  274  pages 
and  142  cuts. 

3  I  Maple  Sugar  and  the  Sugar-bush**   35 

By  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook.  This  was  written  in  the  spring  of  1887  at 
my  request.  As  the  author  has,  perhaps,  one  of  the  finest 
sugar-camps  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  being  an  enthusi- 
astic lover  of  all  farm  industries,  he  is  better  fitted,  perhaps,  to 
handle  the  subject  than  any  other  man.  The  book  is  written 
in  Prof.  Cook's  happj-  style,  combining  wholesome  moral  les- 
sons with  the  latest  and  best  method  of  managing  to  get  the 
finest  syrup  and  maple  siigar,  with  the  least  possible  expendi- 
ture of  cash  and  labor.  Everybody  who  makes  sugar  or  mo- 
lasses wants  the  sugar-book.   It  has  42  pages  and  35  cuts. 


Poultry  for  Pleasure  and  Profit**   10 

Practical  Floriculture,  Henderson*   1  35 

Peach  Culture,  Fulton's     1  50 

Profits  in  Poultry*   90 

Small-Fruit  Culturist,  Fuller   1  40 

Success  in  Market-Gardening*   90 


1 

11 

10 
10 
10  . 

This  is  a  new  book  by  a  real,  live,  enterprising,  successful 
market-gardener  who  lives  in  Arlington,  a  suburb  of  Boston, 
Mass.  Friend  Rawson  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  to  make 
irrigation  a  practical  success,  and  he  now  irrigates  his  grounds 
by  means  of  a  windmill  and  steam-engine  whenever  a  drought 
threatens  to  injure  the  crops.  The  book  has  208  pages,  and  is 
nicely  illustrated  with  110  engravings. 

I  Ten  Acres  Enoug;h   1  00 

I  The  Silo  and  Ensilage,  by  Prof.  Cook,  new 

edition,  fully  illustrated   25 

I  Talks  on  Manures*   1  75 

This  book,  by  Joseph  Harris  is,  perhaps,  the  most  compre- 
hensive one  we  have  on  the  subject,  and  the  whole  matter  is 
considered  by  an  able  writer.   It  contains  366  pages. 

2  I  The  Carpenter's  Steel  Square  and  its  Uses.  15 
10  I  The  New  Agriculture ;  or,  the  Waters  Led 

Captive   75 

2  I  Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases   10 

3  I  Winter  Care  of  Horses  and  Cattle   ^ 

This  is  friend  Terry's  second  book  in  regard  to  farm  matters; 
but  it  is  so  intima  tely  connected  with  his  potato-book  that  it 
reads  almost  like  a  sequel  to  it.  If  you  have  only  a  horse  or  a 
cow,  I  think  it  will  pay  you  to  invest  in  the  book.  It  has  44 
pages  and  4  cuts. 

8  I  What  to  Do  and  How  to  be  Happy  While 

Doing  It,  by  A.  I.  Root   50 

3  I  Wood's  Common  Objects  of  the  Micro- 
scope**  47 

^.  I.  BOOT,  Medina,  O. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


5  ?ER  CE\VT  \)\SGOViUT\ 


ON  ALL 


Ul^TT^^  IDEGEfllBEft  1ST, 

EXCEPTING  SHIPPING-CASES,  AND  HONEY  JARS  AND  CANS. 


Large  Illustrated  Catalog  and  copy  of  THE  AMERICAN  BEE-KEEPER  (a  24-page  monthly) 
free.   Send  for  FALL  CIRCULAR,  describing  our  new 

OUTSIDE  WINTER  CASEtIKJ.. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  MADE.  Address 

THE  W.  T;  FALCONER  MFG.  CO.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

.  Mciinli^iy  to  this  axivertiseinent  mention  (  Ilkamni;  v 

Half  a  Million  Pounds  Sold  in  Thirteen  Years.  Over  $200,000  in  Value. 


It  is  kept  for  sale  "by  Messrs.  T.  G.  Newman  &  Son, 
Chicago,  HI.;  C.  F.  Muth,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Jas.  Hed- 
don,  Dowagiac,  Mich.;  O.  G.  CoUier,  Fairl;:)ury,  Neb.; 
G.  L.  Tinker,  New  Philadelphia.  O.;  E.  Kretchmer, 
Red  Oak,  la. ;  P.  L.  Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  La. ;  Jos. 
Nysewander,  Des  Moines,  la. ;  C.  H.  Green,  Wau- 
kesha, Wis.;  G.  B.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis.;  J. 
Mattoon,  Atwater,  O. ;  Oliver  Foster,  Mt.  Vernon, 
la.;  C.  Hertel,  Freehurg,  111.;  E.  T.  Abbott,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.;  E.  tiovett,  San  Diego,  Cal.;  E.  li. 
<«oolcl  &  Co.,  Brantford,  Ont.,  Can.;  Page, 
Keith  &  Schmidt,  New  London,  Wis.;  J.  Stautfer  & 


Son,  Nappanee,  Ind. ;  Berlin  Fruit-Box  Co.,  Berlin 
Heights,  O.;  E.  R.  Newcomb,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. ; 
L.  Hanssen,  Davenport,  la.;  C.  Theilman,  Theilmaii- 
ton,  Minn.;  G.  K.  Hubbard,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  T.  H. 
Strickler,  Solomon  City,  Kan.;  E.  C.  Eaglesfleld, 
Berlin,  Wis.;  Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
Martin  &  Co.,  1141 15th  St..  Denver,  Col. ;  1.  D.  Lewis 
&  Son,  Hiawatha,  Kan.;  F.  C. Erkel.  LeSueur,  Minn., 
Mrs.  J.  N.  Heater,  Columbus,  Neb.;  Buckeye  Bee 
Supply  Co.,  New  Carlisle,  O.;  Levering  Bros.,  Wiota, 
la.;  G.  Dittmer,  Augusta,  Wis.,  John  Bey,  East  Sag- 
inaw, Mich.,  and  numerous  other  dealers. 


rt  is  the  best,  and  guaranteed  every  inch  equal  to  sample.   All  dealers  who  have  tried  it  have  increased 

their  trade  every  year. 

SAMPLES,  CATALOGUE,  FREE  TO  ALL.  SEND  YOUR  ADDRESS. 


1852 


LANGSTROTH  ON  THE  HONEY-BEE.  Revised 


1891 


Those  who  wish  a  book  in  which  they  will  find,  without  difficulty,  whatever  information  beginners  desire, 
should  send  for  this  work.   Its  arrangement  is  such  that  any  subject  and  all  its  refei  ences  can 
be  found  very  readily,  by  a  system  of  indexing  numbers.   It  is  ,idM  most 
complete  tre^'^se  in  the  English  language.  ■■jfr 

 A  FRENCH  EmriON  JUST  PUBLISHED/-"  

 r^r^4   J> 


HANDLING 


PRICE  8  CTS. 


IS  a  chapter  of  the  Langstrotli  revised,  and  contains  instructions  oo  beginners  on  the  handling  ind  tam- 
ing of  bees. 

Bee-veils  of  Best  Imported  Material.  Samples  FREE.  Smokers,  Honey  Sections,  Extractors,  Tin 
Pails  for  Koney,  etc.  Instructions  to  Beginners  with  Circular,  Free. 

CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON,  Hamilton,  Hancock  Co.,  III. 

H^In  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  (4i.kaninos. 


